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A LOST GAME. 



ACT I. 

Scene I. 

The scene is laid in the suburbs of London, Time, the 
present. The library in Mr. Weightfelt's house, 
George Bradford, in travelling costume, sitting 
at a table, on which a breaJcfast tray is laid, Mrs. 
PoRTFUL talking excitedly, Betsy peeping over 
her shoulder. The room opens into the garden. 

Mrs. p. a yes, Mr. George ! these are changes as 
are changes ! You little thought to come back after 
two years, and find the domestic 'earth invaded by 
the foe. 

Betsy. She's so clever with it all ; she turns the 
whole house round her little finger; and you will 
turn along with the rest, seeing as how you're a 
man, Mr. George. 

George. But I do not understand it yet. My 
good Portful, my dear little Betsy, your tongues 
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have been so busy for the last ten minutes, that I am 
floundering in a perfect sea of words, trying in vain 
to catch at some straw of an idea. 

Mrs. p. ) The fact is, Betsy does talk so fast. 

Betsy. ) Aunt will not let me explain. 

Mrs. p. [With great digniiy^ Betsy, you forget 
yourself 1 See to the hegga. 

George. One moment, pray. Let me try to make 
it out. I will put the case, as the lawyers say, and 
you must set me right when I go astray in my state- 
ments ; only let it be one at a time — one at a time, 
if you please. 

Mrs. p. ) Yes, certainly. 

B^TSY. j Of course, Mr. George. 

Mrs. p. [ With stiU greater dignity.] Betsy ! 

Betsy, [-^siie.] The " one at a time " means her 
all the time, I suppose. 

George. During my absence ; 



Mrs. p. In savage and furrin lands- 



George. Exactly so, — in savage and foreign 
lands, to wit, France and Hindostan, Germany and 
Asia Minor, — my dear old cousin, or uncle, as I have 
been accustomed to call him, has taken unto himself 
a wife — as far as I can gather, a young and pretty 
wife. 

Betsy. Young! that's according to what one calls 
young ; as to beauty — well, tastes differ ! 
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George, At any rate, whatever our own par- 
ticular judgment of her personal attractions may be, 
in the eyes of uncle Josiah she is both young and 
pretty. 

Mrs. p. my good gracious ! Who need wonder 
at that? Why, he is turned seventy. As to her, 
it is easy to see why she married hito. 

George. Come, let us be fair, at any rate. When 
one considers that she was, according to your own 
statement, a poor governess, whom he accidentally 
met in some out-of-the-way place ill and friendless, 
one might easily fancy that gratitude for his kind- 
ness 

Betsy. [Indignantly^ See! she is turning him 
around her little finger, too, even before seeing him. 

Mrs. p. Betsy, you interrupt the course of Mr. 
George's ideas. 

George. Well, my good Portful, my ideas stop 
about here, I believe ; unless I were to add that it 
seems quite like a fatality that the letters announc- 
ing the event should not have reached me, and that 
consequently I arrived here this morning quite un- 
prepared for the change in the household. 

Mrs. p. All owing to the savage postal arrange- 
ments of the furrin lands. 

George. To say nothing of my rapid and eccen- 
tric course of travel. Now, if I could gather some 
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definite idea as to the kind of woman my new cousin 
or aunt really is, I should be able better to shape 
my conduct with regard to her. Speak one at a 
time — one at a time, pray ! 

Mrs. p. You hear Betsy— one at a time. Well,' 
Mr. George, in a quiet way, she is the topsy-turviest 
woman I ever set eyes on. 

George. Topsy-turviest? 

Mrs. p. Yes, topsy-turviest ! Since she has been 
mistress here, nothing is as it used to be. 

George. Ah, I see. One of your turbulent, 
ambitious, high-handed ladies. 

Mrs. p. Ah ! that's the provokingest part of it all 
— she's not. On the contrary, she is very quiet, talks 
low and soft, visits the poor, flatters the master, and, 
with it all, makes a body feel all queer-like with one 
look of those great eyes of hers ! 

Betsy. Yes, Mr. George, that's it ; it don't seem 
natural. It is like some very good imitation lace, 
which one thinks is real until one feels it ; but what 
do you gentlemen know about what's good and what 
isn't ; you are so easily taken in ? 

George. Spoken like a philosopher, Betsy. If I 
wished to retort, I might suggest that it takes femi- 
nine wit to discover flaws, where, perhaps, after all, 
none exist. 

Betsy. I told you so. He is won over already ! 
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George. Not at all. On the contrary, it would 
scarcely be in human nature to be particularly pre- 
possessed in favour of a woman who has quietly 
pushed me out of my snug position as heir pre- 
sumptive. Still, one must be just. 

Mrs. p. That is the worst of all. When I heard 
the news, my first words were : ** And what is to be- 
come of our Mr. G-eorge ?" as Betsy here can certify. 

George. After all, it is perhaps the best thing 
that could happen to me. I was getting to be a 
confoundedly lazy, useless sort of fellow, leading 
a confoundedly lazy, useless sort of life. Well, 
what more ? 

Betsy. Now it's my turn ! 

Mrs. p. Betsy, Mr. George's cup is empty. Ah ! 
how often in this very room Mr. Weightfelt has 
said to me : " My good Portful, you know my wishes. 
Let everything in the house be liberal, quiet, and, 
above all, respectable. Respectability is, as it should 
be, the aim of the British merchant, especially of 
the retired British merchant ; it is mine. Let it be 
my endeavour, and your endeavour, Portful, and the 
endeavour cf all in this house, to preserve and exalt 
that respectability." 

George. Yes, yes ; it strikes me that I have heard 
something very like this before. 

Mrs. p. Well, this respectability which satisfied 
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Mr. Weightfelt, and satisfied me, and satisfied you, 
does not satisfy our new mistress. 

George. That is an infatuation which I can 
hardly credit. 

Mrs. p. You see, she is too cunning to say so ; 
but her acts say so loud enough. Why, six weeks 
ago, she went to a charity ball, and so fascinated 
everybody with her soft, meek ways, that since then 
I couldn t pretend to say how many cards of titled 
people cover the hall table, and how many footmen 
shake their nasty powder into Betsy's eyes when she 
opens the door. Now, as I understand, Madam 
wants a footman too. I only hope he will put his 
calves in the right places. 

George. Oh, I see — I see! [Pushes the break- 
fast things from him, and appears to think ; a hell 
rings tivice.] 

Mrs. p. my good gracious 1 there goes my 
bell, just as I was beginning to get a comfortable bit 
of talk. You will, please, excuse me, Mr. George. 
Are you sure you no longer feel a partiality for 
plum tarts? He don't hear. There was a time 
when those words *' plum tarts " would wake him from 
the deepest sleep. Ah ! everything changes in this 
world. Betsy, look after the breakfast things. 

[Exit. 
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Scene II. 

Geobge and Betsy. 

Betsy. [After a short silence J] Mr. George I 
[Aside,'] He will not listen. It is too provoking, 
just when aunt has left the field open, as the books 
say. [Busies herself with the cups, then a little louder^ 
Mr. George, the tea is quite cold. Shall I not make 
you some more ? 

George. [Rousing himself,] Ah I tea — yes, of 
course ; but no, stop ! I see your aunt has gone. 
I am glad to find that during these two years 
her old enemy, rheumatism, has not attacked her 
tongue. Why, Betsy, child, it seems to me you have 
grown wonderfully since I last saw you ! Just now 
I only seemed to see your head peeping over Mrs. 
Portful's shoulder, like a saucy little white cloud 
resting on the top of a comfortable sort of moun- 
tain. [Qds up from his chair ^ By Jove! if you 
keep on growing up in this fashion, I shall soon be 
forbidden to do this sort of thing. [Kisses her.] 

Betsy. Oh, please, sir, Pete mightn't like it. He 
thinks I am too much grown up already. 

George. And pray who is Pete ? And what has 
he to say on the subject ? 

Betsy. Pete ? Why, he's Pete. [Looking down^ 
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George. Oh, I see! — heighho! No sooner does 
a girl leave off short frocks, and a partiality for 
dolls, than in comes a Pete, or a Jack, or a Tom. 

Betsy. Please don't scold, Mr. George ; it was all 
his fault. 

George. I have no doubt of it. Well, tell me 
more about it. When is it to be ? 

Betsy. When he is promoted to the box. 

George. Promoted to the box? What box? 
What does he want with a box ? 

Betsy. You know — this sort of thing. [Imitates 
driving. 1 — Coachman — dont you understand? You 
see, sir, old Dobson is shaky, and is soon to be pen- 
sioned off. Until then Pete is odd jobber, and helps 
in the stables. But now Mrs. Weightfelt says he 
shan't be promoted at all, because he is thin ! I 
told her that his father was a very stout man indeed, 

and that Pete in time but no ; she cannot wait, 

she says, and her coachman must not look as though 
the wind could blow him off the box. So there is no 
telling when it is to be now. 

George. Ah ! no wonder then that you disapprove 
of the lady. 

Betsy. It is not only that, Mr. George, but she 
looks down on us servants, and seems to think it 
below her to throw us a civil word. Now, a real 
lady would scorn not to be a lady always. Then 
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when anythiDg crosses her she looks, notwithstand- 
ing hex smooth ways, like [lowers her voice'] some 
beautiful deyil ! I saw her once, when she thought 
herself alone, tear one of her fine cambric handker- 
chiefs into small strips; and if you knew what 
French cambric was, which, of course, you don't, 
you would know what strength it takes to tear it as 
she tore it. The next day she called me, and said, 
as I had learnt to work on fine things — laces and 
such like, — I might see what I could do with 
the lace round a handkerchief that the cat had 
ruined. The cat, indeed ! Oh, she can tell lies 
so glibly ! 

George. Take care, Betsy, you let your feelings 
carry you too far. In all this, I fancy, Mrs. Weight- 
felt's dislike to thin coachmen has something to do. 

Betsy. Nothing of the sort, Mr, George, begging 
your pardon. She's no real lady, that I will main- 
tain. I quite pity the young lady who is coming, 
especially if she happens to be good looking, 

George. Who ? What young lady ? 

Betsy. Well now, don't you really know ? Didn't 
aunt tell you that Mr. Weightfelt's niece from 
America is expected ? She may be here to-day. 

George. A niece from America! I am getting 
more bewildered every moment. A wife and a niece 
in this abode, which I thoui^ht for ever dedicated to 
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old bachelorhood and severe masculine seclusion! 
I must light a cigar, and compose my nerves by 
smoking. [Strikes a match!] Well, tell me about 
the niece, Betsy. A daughter of that pet sister of 
uncle's, I suppose, who married a Yankee, and died 
a year or two afterwards. 

Betsy. [Loohing round alarmed^ Please, Mr. 
George, she won't like it. 

George. Who ? Like what ? 

Betsy. The smoke, Mr. George. She made Mr. 
Weightfelt leave off smoking his pipe. 

George. Uncle has given up his pipe? Im- 
possible ! Keally so ? Then, Betsy, that woman is 
a sorceress. 

Betsy. Yes, that's the word — a sorceress. Would 
you mind throwing away the cigar ? 

George. Yes, Betsy, I should mind it so much 
that I mean to smoke it to the very end ; indeed, I 
have serious intentions of burning my fingers with it, 
to show you that I, at least, am not afraid of your 
sorceress. Go on about the niece. Is she coming 
to live here ? 

Betsy. No — at least I do not know, sir ; it is to 
be a long visit, I believe ; aunt says Mr. Weightfelt 
seems quite nervous about it. 

George. That I can readily believe. He has 
the most old-fashioned dislike to Yankees ; indeed. 
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is much inclined to look upon them still in the light 
of turbulent and revolutionary colonists, who are 
quite behindhand in civilization. If this girl is the 
one I fancy her to be, she has never left America, 
and is sure to have that delightful nasal twang for 
which our transatlantic cousins are famous. Poor 
uncle ! 

Mrs. p. [From outside.] Betsy, Betsy I 

Betsy. Yes, aunt, directly. I must take these 
breakfast things away or she will ask what I have 
been about. She has an idea that I am fond of 
gossip. [Pausing at the door, tray in hand.] You 
are quite sure, Mr. George, that you had better 
finish your cigar here ? the garden is very pleasant 
at this hour. 

George. Thank you, Betsy, I shall remain where 
I am. 

Betsy. Very well, sir. [Exity l. 



Scene III. 

Enter Eveline softly from r., looks about her, then 
glides forward and lightly lays her hand on 
George's shoulder. 

Eveline. So this is — our Cousin George. Wel- 
come home, cousin. 
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George. [Starts up, then hastily throws away his 
ciffar,] I beg your pardon — ah, yes, Mrs. Weight- 
felt, I presume, — I am really so confused. 

Eve. [Laughing softly.] So it seems; not only 
confused, but actually frightened, I should say. 
What dreadful tales have you been hearing about 
me? That my usual mode of taking exercise is 
with the aid of a broomstick? Come, take courage, 
look at me, I am not perhaps so formidable a person- 
age as you imagine ! Do I really look like some di- 
shevelled witch, like some wicked-minded sorceress ? 

George. [Looking straight at her.] Like some 
sorceress ? perhaps ; indeed, I should say decidedly ; 
yes, there is witchcraft in your face. But in 
vindication of myself I must say that I hoped to 
make myself more presentable before seeing my 
dear uncle's young and — and beautiful wife. I have 
just arrived from a dusty journey and — but I fear 
this smoke is disagreeable to you, the fact is — [aside.] 
Confound the cigar ! 

Eve. The fact is— that you have heard all 
sorts of things against me already. No, I do not 
object to a fragrant, delicate cigar, but I beg to 
remark that the smoke of a pipe is a very different 
thing. Now sit down, and let us make each other's 
acquaintance comfortably. I hate to do things like 
other people, don't you ? 
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George. Most certainly. You will forgive me, if 
more than the ordinary stupidity of man falls to my 
share this morning ; but to tell you the truth, I am 
still bewildered by the changes I find in the old 
house. The letters in which my uncle's marriage 
was announced to me have no doubt been following 
me half over the world; doubtless I shall receive 
them in a week or two. 

Eve. Indeed — then the tidings were as unex- 
pected to you — as unexpected — as disagreeable — 
[looks doiun.] 

George. [J-side.] Is that a neat little feminine 
trap ? [-4Z(m<i.] My dear Mrs. Weightfelt, I am of 
too frank a nature to say that at first the surprise 
was altogether a pleasant one ; but since I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you, it is needless to say what a 
sudden reyolution has been eJBfected in my feelings. 

Eve. Let me see — that is a compliment — and oh, 
I am so fond of compliments ! How nice and clever 
of you Ito have found that out already. You see I 
am not at all strong-minded. Now shall I tell you 
why I stole down to make your acquaintance in this 
irregular style ? 

George. I know that it was from some kind and 
generous motive. 

Eve. Not at all. It was because I was terribly 
afraid of you. 
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George. Afraid of me ! you must be joking. 

Eve. I never was more serious in my life, I assure 
you ; I actually cried last night because I felt sure 
you would be my enemy and hate me. 

George. My dear Mrs. Weightfelt ! 

Eve. That is just it. If I had not been Mrs. Weight- 
felt I should not have felt so frightened, but as it is 
I quite think of myself as of some dreadful robber, or 
genteel highwaywoman. Were you not considered 
as the heir on the strength of your cousinship four 
or five times removed, and was not everything 
comfortably arranged, until a horrid interloper came 
and disturbed everything? Now you see I am the 
horrid interloper — I feel so guilty, Cousin George — 
say, do you really hate me very, very much? I 
should not be surprised if you said " Yes !" 

George. And what if I said " No ?'* 

Eve. Oh, I should feel so glad ! 

George. I assure you then that I am in a most 
Christian and forgiving frame of mind at the present 
moment. 

Eve. How delightful ! What a wise little woman 
I was not to stand upon ceremony with you ! It was 
one of those instincts which are so much wiser than 
any reasoning ! I cannot tell you how happy I feel. 
Ah, you do not know how I yearn for sympathy, for 
aflfection, and there has been so little of either in mv 
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life until now. A sad life, Cousin George — ^may I 
call you Cousin George? — and one which to all 
appearance was ending in misery, when your 
generous, noble-hearted uncle saved me, and then 
offered me his hand and heart. Was it wrong of 
me, gratefully, humbly, to accept his kindness? 
Think of my desolate, unprotected position I Was it 
very ungenerous toward you ? 

George. No, it was natural and right : no one can 
feel that more than L Beside, I am heartily glad 
that my good, kind uncle should have found, in his 
closing days, so glorious a recompense to his good 
deeds. It is with pleasure that I welcome you to a 
position you so adorn. 

Eve. Dear me, what a pretty speech. But I do 
not want you to make any more until you know me 
better, until your good opinion is confirmed. So 
we are to be friends — ^not foes; I am so glad, so very 
glad ! I do so need a true friend, one in whom I 
could confide, one who would be willing and able to 
advise me, in the difficulties of my position; for, 
after all, there are difficulties attached to it — that 
you can easily understand, can you not ? 

George. Yes, very easily. 

Eve. And with my great inexperience of the 
world's ways, I have no doubt that I have made 
many mistakes, — mistakes which I should be so 
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happy to rectify, if only some wise person would 
show me how. Mistakes of judgment all of them, 
coming from the head, not the heart. Oh yes, you 
will help me, will you not ? Say you will. 

George. To the utmost of my poor ability, you 
may reckon on me, fair cousin, [ilside.] How the 
deuce did those women come to misrepresent this 
charming, naive creature so abominably ? 

Eve, How good of you ! I never shall be afraid 
of anybody again. It is so much easier and so much 
pleasanter to make friends than enemies. Do not 
say anything about this talk of ours to Mr. Weight- 
felt ; he has been a little anxious about our meeting, 
I know, and it will be such a pleasure to him to see 
how we take to each other — for we do take to each 
other, do we not, dear Cousin George ? Do not 
speak, I prefer to see your answer in your eyes! 
Now, if you like, you may go and prepare for your 
presentation to the awful Mrs. Weightfelt. [Laughs 
and gives him her hand, which he "kisses.^ 

Betsy. [Peeping in.] Oh dear. Oh dear ! I said 
she would turn him round her little finger too ! Oh, 
what poor weak creatures men are, to be sure ! [Exit. 

George. Good-bye, then, for the present; you 
may count upon my absence being a short one. 

[Exity L. 
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Scene IV. 

Eveline alone. 

Eve. [Sinks in a chair with a wearied look,'] I 
must be a good actress — how easy it is to deceive — 
so easy, so wearily easy ! When shall I meet with 
an adversary worthy of me, one against whom I 
should have to exert all the powers of my being ? 
As to him — as to that young man whom I was 
foolish enough to fear — a few glances, a few words 
of flattery conquered him ! Ah me, [turns and looks 
toward the garden, then takes out her wateh,'] I knew 
it must be on the stroke of ten, for here comes my 
worthy husband; he has just picked a rose for me. 
Ever since the flowers have been in bloom this pretty 
little scene of genteel comedy has been enacted for 
my benefit ; genteel comedy is not in my line — in 
my mind it either distorts itself to a farce, or 
darkens into a tragedy. I hate roses ; I have hated 
them for the last three weeks. Oh for some variety 
to this everlasting routine, — to this crushing, weari- 
some English respectability ! What a mad pleasure 
it would be to shock all these people with some wild 
words, with some reckless, desperate act that would 
savour of the old Bohemian days — what am I 
saying ? I must be out of my senses ! It is well I 
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have a few moments left to compose myself for the 
interview with my — husband* 



Scene V. 

Enter Mr. Weightfblt /rom garden; a rose in his 
hand ; he leans over his wife's chair, and looks at 
her admiringly. 

Weight. Eveline — ^my darling, of what are you 
thinking ? 

Eve. [Loolcing up at him, and smiling,"] Of you, 
my good, kind husband. 

Weight. And I, as I passed through the garden, 
and as I counted the new blossoms on my favourite 
bush, thought of you, my rose, the beautiful flower 
of my last days. Look at what I have brought you. 
It was the loveliest rose of them all ; and see, it 
blushes to find you so much more lovely. 

Eve. Thank you. 

Weight. [Takes a chair and sits dose to her.] To 
me, though I have grown old and stiff in an un- 
romantic citv, in the service of that most unromantic 
of masters, business, there is something singularly 
delightful in the contemplation of a beautiful flower. 
See, Eveline, how soft these petals are, how exquisite 
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in colour I There is no imperfection in this rose ; 
quite down to the heart each part is complete in its 
tiny beauty. Then how fragrant it is ! Why, actually 
there is still a dewdrop deep among the rose-leaves. 
How it glistens ! My dear, that is the emblem of 
purity in woman. 

Eye. What I a thing which the first sunbeam that 
reaches it sucks away to nothing ! 

Weight. Eveline! 

Eve. Ah, yes I The dewdrop in the rose is a 
charming theme, no doubt ; but see, even as we look 
at it, it disappears — it is gone ! Ah ! it makes me 
sad that gifts from you should be so ephemeral A 
voice seems to say to me, " Eveline, your happiness, 
which is the love and respect of your husband, is 
ephemeral, like the things he gives you." Each 
xnoming the rose which you bring me is fresh and 
sweet ; each noon, as I take it from my bosom, it is 
already withered and all its beauty gone. Then I 
throw it passionately from me, for it seems to mock 
me and say, " Soon shalt thou be like me, fit only to 
be cast aside." I should like to look on tokens from 
you that would stand the test of time — tokens that 
would not change. Dewdrops, yes; but dewdrops 
crystallized, that need fear no sunbeam, but that 
would throw back the light in scintillations of many 
colours ; that others seeing around my neck, hanging 
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from my ears, would admire and say, " See how he 
prizes and honours his wife !'* 

Weight. \I)oubifuUy.'\ Do you mean — diamonds? 

Eve. Yes, jewek— diamonds such as families keep 
as heirlooms — not flowers that sicken and die with 
an hour's sun. 

Weight. [Lookmg at the rose,'] Poor rose ! you 
and I were mistaken. We thought she cared for 
you. 

Eve. [Hastily.'] So I do. Give me my rose. See, 
it has its place of honour. You are not angry with 
me, my husband ? You believe in me ? Say that 
you believe in me. 

Weight. [Simply.] Indeed, Eveline, I do believe 
in you. 

Eve. And if ever others, out of malice ox envy, 
should try to change that belief — ^to make you doubt 
the respect, gratitude, and love of the woman you 
chose to honour — you will not listen to them — pro- 
mise me that. 

Weight. Why, Eveline, my child, I never saw 
you so before. My gentle, soft-spoken wife, who 
would wish to malign you ? 

Eve. Promise, promise ! 

Weight. I do promise it most solemnly — and yet 
surely such a promise seems almost an injury in 
itself. I love you so — I have such perfect confidence 
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in you, that, unlees you accused yourself, I would 
believe nothiog — not the shade of a shade — against 
you. Only it quite makes me smile to see you so in 
earnest. Such a wann-hearted, tenderly passionate 
little woman ! 

Eve. I am quite myself again now. I think I had 
a bad dream last night. 

Weight. I wish I could make even your dreams 
bright, my dear. Since you have introduced sub- 
jects which, perhaps, for the quiet harmony of a 
household, had better rarely be touched upon, let me 
say something on my side. You must not, for a 
moment, suppose that, because I am becoming ac- 
customed to accept your sweet services and gentle 
kindnesses day by day, as a part of the routine of 
my life, that I do not appreciate them as I should — 
that I lose sight of the fact that you are young and 
blooming, while I am already an old man of fixed 
habits and thoughts. It would not be very won- 
derful if the life which seems to me so delightfully 
sweet should appear to you dull and tame. Do not 
be afraid, Eveline, to say so, if this really is the 
case. 

Eve. Not exactly dull and tame, because of your 
aflfection toward me. 

Weight. Ah, I see, I see ! If I have been a 
selfish and blind old man, I have not been wilfully 
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80. But, you see, it is very difficult for the old 
thoroughly to appreciate the feelings of the young. 
I should have looked at my roses, and reflected that 
they needed free air and plenty of sunshine ; I should 
have guessed tliat it was the same with the blooming 
rose who has deigned to let me call her mine. I 
should have shown her my gratitude by acts as well 
as by words. 

Eve. Oh, do not you speak of gratitude ! 

Weight. Why, who should speak of gratitude, if 
not I ? But, since it pains you, dear, I will say no 
more on that point ; only I wish you to understand 
that no sacrifice would seem too great to me, if that 
sacrifice could insure your perfect happiness. We 
shall soon have youth and freshness among us in the 
persons of George Bradford and my yomig unknown 
niece. I own that at first I did look forward with 
some anxiety to the coming of poor Jennie's child, 
for I am so selfishly happy alone with you — beside, 
I have a nervous dread of new faces ; but now, the 
thought that her youth may prove a comfort to you, 
makes me rejoice heartily that she is coming. As to 
George, I hope you will like him — ^I do hope you 
will like him. He has been almost a son to me these 
many years. 

Eve. I promise to like him for your dear sake. 

Weight. Thank you, thank you ! There — I see 
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him in the garden, coming toward us. It seems he 
arrived about an hour ago. Let us meet him half 
way. I trust you will like each other — I do trust so. 
[Offers his arm with old-fashioned courtesy^ I hope 
I do not seem too proud of my fair young wife. This 
evening, dearest, you shall have the diamonds. Pity 
jewels should have no fragrance, to mingle with your 
sweet breath ! [Exev/nt into garden. 



Scene VI. 

Enter Mrs. Portful, hastily, from l, 

Mrs. p. Madam ! Mr. Weightfelt, sir ! No ; no 
one ever listens to me now ! Who am I, indeed ? 
Nobody, just nobody ! A young wife, with wheedling 
ways, fills up all our thoughts, stuffs our eyes and 
ears, and poor Portful may keep in the housekeeper's 
room and count her keys. Drat the keys I [Throws 
a huneh of Tceys down, with violence^] There — now I 
feel better, l^here's nothing like giving a natural 
went to one's feelings : it clears the hair. Now let 
me reason about it ; virtuous indignation is one thing, 
and duty is another. This time duty must have the 
upper hand. It must not be said, when I am dead 
and gone, that I allowed queer-looking men, with a 
suspicious and furrin look about them, to prowl 
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around the house, without advising the authorities of 
it. [Looks toward the garden^ Oh, my good gra- 
cious! if there isn't our Mr. George smiling and 
bowing before the madam as though he quite enjoyed 
it; and she — the innocentest lamb couldn't look 
moire meek ! Pretty creature ! Sweet lady ! That's 
right, make a conquest of our Mr. George, as you do 
of all the others ; take him from us — him as I used 
to make tarts for in secret. That's right, smile 
again. Oh, how I hate her ! 



Scene VIL 

Enter Mr. Weightfelt, Eveline, George Brad- 
ford {from garden)^ Mrs. Portful. 

Weight. That is as it should be ! This pleasant 
meeting of the two people whom I love best on earth 
has been the greatest pleasure to me — the very 
greatest pleasure ! Ah, Portful ; good morning to 
you! 

Mrs. p. My duty to you, sir. Glad to see you 
looking so well. 

Weight. Happiness, happiness, Portful; that is 
the best medicine ever invented. 

Mrs. p. \Glo(ymily,'\ I rejoice, sir, that you are so 
, happy ; though, for the matter of that, you seemed 
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happy enough in the old days before — ^but that is 
out of my province. 

Weight. [With dignity.'] As you very justly 
observe, that is out of your province, Mrs. Portful. 
Do you wish to speak to my wife ? 

Mrs. p. What I wished to say was to you, sir. I 
should have said at first, but for a reproof, which, 
considering twenty years of service, might have been 
spared, though I say it as shouldn't ; and it is that 
my sense of duty will not let me shut my eyes and 
mouth when I see queer customers, with a furrin 
look, prowling about the house, and asking the baker, 
in an off-hand manner, what Mrs. Weightfelt is like, 
and what her age might be. I should like to know 
what business it is of his — though perhaps that is 
not my province either. 

Eve. \Who has leen conversing apart with George, 
hciks up suddenly^ What is it? Who has been 
asking about me ? 

Mrs. p. As to his name or condition, ma'am, I 
know no more than a baby cutting his first teeth ; 
but I consider, whatever may be thought by others 
on the subject, that it is my duty to speak of sus- 
picious characters as prowl about at odd hours. He 
don't look much like a beggar, that I must say for him. 

Weight. Do not look alarmed, my dear. It is 
merely some vagrant — perhaps, after all, only some 
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poor fellow out of place, seeking employment. Speak 
to the policeman, my dear Portful, and have him 
warned off the premises — without any show of vio- 
lence, however, — and be assured that we both highly 
value the fidelity and attachment of which you have 
given so many proofs. 

Mrs. p. Ah ! sir, I always did say as how you 
were the true gentleman. My duty to you. \Exity L. 

Weight. Why, Eveline, my love, you look quite 
pale ! Has George there been frightening you with 
his hairbreadth scapes by flood and field? Tra- 
vellers' tales, my dear — mere travellers' tales ! Sit 
down, you young rascal, and tell us where you have 
been wandering all this long time. Such an uncertain 
fellow as this is, Eveline ! One sends him a letter, 
directed to some civilized capital, say Vienna, where 
he bids one address him, and lo I he is off, waging 
war against tigers in some outlandish jungle or other! 
Such a careless, adventurous, true-hearted, dear fel- 
low ! Come here, sir, and give me your hand ; it 
seems to me that I have scarcely welcomed you 
home yet. Mind, this is your home, and is always 
to remain such ; it is my wife's wish as well as mine. 
[They shake hands. Aside^ What do you think of 
her ? Is she not magnificent ? 

GEORaE. \In the same tone.'] The most charming 
woman in England ! [They seat themselves,] 
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Weight. Now let us have a comfortable talk. So, 
George, you did not even know that my little niece, 
MiUicent Blake, was expected? A terrible little 
Yankee, I apprehend. No doubt we sliall have some 
diflSculty in training her to the ways of civilized 
Christians. 

George. [Laughing^ My dear uncle, will nothing 
cure you of your old-fashioned notions that Americans 
are the absurd creatures that novelists and farce- 
writers have been pleased to represent? I assure 
you that some of the most charming acquaintances 
I have made have been from the States. 

Eve. Oh, I quite look forward to — our niece's ad- 
vent. I expect to get the latest news of the strong- 
minded members of our sex, and to get new ideas of 

[she is interrupted hy a great noise of thing9 

falling ,] What can that be ? 

MiLLT. [Outside, giving way to several pedis of 
laughter.'] dear ! dear ! that comes of wanting 
to take care of things oneself. My best hat is in 
that box ; I guess it will be all smashed up ! 

Weight. [Getting up in alarm.'] Bless my soul — 
what does all this mean ? 

George. [Quietly,'] That the Yankee niece id 
about to make her appearance* 

Tableau. 
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ACT 11. 

Scene I. 

The garden, lack of the house ; chairs and tables ; at 
the side a chess table. Enter Millioent, running 
from L., fdhwed by George. 

MiLLT. [Stopping her ears.'\ No, no, no ! you shall 
not lecture me, too. 

George. I assure you. Miss Millioent, I had no 
intention 

MiLLY. I will not be called Millioent! No one. 
ever calls me so, that does not want to scold and — 

be horrid ! 

George. I do not wish to do the one, or be the 
other, so I shall call you Milly — Cousin Milly. 

MiLLY. No, not cousin; we are not even related. 
Beside, I have two real cousins, and they are both 
hateful — one always scolds, and the other always 

kisses. 

George. How dreadful ! I own I would rather 
be like the second than like the first. But, for my 
own defence, I must say that if I ventured to suggest 
that ten " I guesses " were rather overpowering in 
the course of as many minutes, it was entirely out of 
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deference to our uncle's foolish British prejudices. 
Personally, I think everything you say so very 
charming that I forgive even the slight — the very 
slight nasal twang. 

MiLLT. How wicked you are ! But, tell me, do 
you think that I really do shock Uncle Josiah ? He 
is such a dear, such a nice old dear, that I should 
not like to distress him. 

George. As to that, you see, you have so taken 
us by storm that even my uncle has not had time to 
reflect as to whether he was shocked or not Ah, 
Miss Milly, you do not know what your advent has 
been to us. It has been like letting the full flood of 
bright May sunshine into a darkened room. 

Mtllt. Oh, how pretty ! Well, since y6u mean to 
be good, I shall come and sit beside you. Now, let us 
have a nice jolly talk — you do not mind my saying 
"jolly?" 

George. Well, no ; I think, indeed, that I have 
heard some such expression on this, the proper side, 
of the Atlantic. 

Milly. And so you think uncle really likes me ? 

George. I am sure he does ; he was always a man 
of taste. 

Milly. Oh, it is so nice to be liked ! Do you know, 
father told me the English were a little— what shall 
I call it ? — ^a little stolid, cold, and all that sort of 
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thiDg; but I answered that I was not afraid, and 
meant to make you all like me ; I never was afraid 
of anything or anybody in my life I After all, 
\rejlectively\ I do not think you English are so bad 
as you are represented to bel And do you think 
Mrs. Weightfelt — Aunt Eveline, I mean — ^likes me 
too ? 

Geokge. You should be the best judge of that. 

MiLLT. She says she does; but — well, never 
mind. How good she is, is she not ? I met her this 
morning going to read to a poor woman who is stone 
deaf; then, too, she makes those funny flannel things 
for the infants out in Africa ; poor little mortals, I 
should think they would be warm enough in that 
climate without flannel, shouldn't you ? I am sure 
I should not like to read to deaf old women ; but 
then I am not good ; and, beside, I do not see the use 
of it. Well, we will say that Aunt Eveline likes me 
too. Then I overheard Portful say I was " a pretty 
h'artless creature ;" meaning artless, you know. 

Geobge. You have skipped me, it seems. Am I 
of less importance than Portful, hey ? 

MiLLT. You? I guess you would say you liked 
me whether you did or not. 

George. By no means. I am truth itself; please 
ask me I 

MiLLY. Do — no, I will not ask you, — I cannot. 
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Geoboe. Then I shall have to tell you without 
being asked. 

MiLLY. [PvMing her fingers to her ears.'] No, no, 
no! I cannot hear — ^it would be no use to scream ! 

Geokge. [Screams^ I do like you. 

MiLLY, I told you it was no use. But I thought 
you meant to be good, and talk sensibly. 

George. Very well, then ; by way of being both 
sensible and original I will ask you a question : how 
do you like London ? 

MiLLY. Oh, London is just awful. 

George. How? 

MiLLY. It makes my head ache with the thought 
of its dreadful immensity. Then it is so satisfied 
with itself that it does not mind being ugly, I sup- 
pose. You know it is ugly. 

George. Is it? I really cannot tell. I am so 
accustomed to it that it never strikes me as uglier 
than most collections of brick houses. By the way, 
you do not hesitate to wound my national pride ; but 
I forgive you. Pray what have you to say against 
the Thames ? 

MiLLY. Oh, you should see our Hudson river ! 

George. That is just what I object to in Ameri- 
cans ; they cannot judge of anything they see abroad, 
without immediately wanting to establish some im- 
possible comparison between it and something else 
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" at home." I once asked a countrywoman of yours 
how she liked Kome, and she answered, that " it was 
so much more dingy and ill kept than New York." 
I believe she looked at the Colosseum with a sort of 
troubled compassion, that no amount of Yankee 
ingenuity could suflSce to remove it to Central Park, 
where it might be well cleaneiand restored. 

MiLLY. Now you are getting horrid and Britishy 
again. I guess I'll go. 

Geoboe. [Imitating Aer.] I guess not. Why we 
have not nearly finished our serious conversation yet. 
Tell me, little cousin, are you happy here ? 

MiLLT. Happy ? Oh yes, only 

George. Only what ? 

MiLLY. You promise not to laugh ? 

George. Most solemnly. 

MiLLY. I am just pining for — for 

George. For what ? 

MiLLY. For — a good dance ! I have never been 
so long without one, since I was twelve years old I 

George. So you think we are a dull lot ? 

MiLLY. You will think me horridly wicked and 
ungrateful I dare say, when I confess that I do find 
it just a little dull here. Tell me, does the time 
pass always as it has done since my arrival ? Tues- 
day like Monday, Wednesday like Thursday, and 
Sunday, Oh, like no other day ! Oh dear, I still ache 
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Avith a feeling of propriety and stiffness when I think 
of last Sunday. Do you really never dance here, 
never have balls ? 

George. I never heard of any. 

MiLLT. How dreadful ! 

George. Is it not ? Are you then so very fond 
of dancing ? Tell ine all about your favourite partners. 

MiLLY [^Counts on her fingers.^ Let me see. 
There were three generals 

George. What ! do venerable old generals dance 
with young girls ? 

MiLLT. They were not so very old; the most 
decrepit was perhaps four or five years older than 
you! 

George. Dear me ! promotion must be rapid in 
America* 

MiLLT. Well, you know they were not exactly 
regulars, the war made them ; most of them have left 
the service entirely; one is a newspaper editor — 
and don't he give it to the President 

George. 0, 1 see ! Well go on with the list. 

MiLLY. Five colonels, a few captains and majors, 
with a sprinkling of plain Mr. So-and-so's ; but these 
we did not care much about. 

George. Indeed ! mortifying for us civilians, very. 
Come, tell me, which was the favoured one among 
all these gallant warriors ? 
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MiLLT. I scarcely know. Major Smith had a very 
sweet moustache, but then he was just a little cross- 
eyed. General Kobinson was nice too, only he 
lisped. 

George. Am I to conclude then that you never 
were — ^in love ? 

MiLLY. Cannot tell. How does it feel ? 

Geobge. If you had been in love, all beside the 
one you had distinguished would seem indistinct to 
you; then in your quiet moments, while listening 
perhaps to sweet music, or when soothed by the 
beauty of Nature, you would feel his presence, you 
would see him at your side, even if he were thou- 
sands of miles away. 

MiLLY. How nice ! No, if that is being in love, 
then I have never known love. Do you think I ever 

shall ? but here comes Aunt Eveline. I wonder 

if she has ever felt what you describe ? You and 
she are very good friends, are you not ? 

George. We were. Indeed at first I do not mind 
confessing that I thought her irresistible, but ever 
since she fancied me completely subjugated she has 
manifested a certain contempt for my intellect, which 
is not exactly flattering. You see she did not, I 
suppose, reckon on counter influences. [Looks at 
her.'] 
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Scene II. 

Enter Eveline /rom r., a letter in her hand. 

Eve. I thought I heard your two voices in this 
direction. What, not quaiTelling as usual about the 
respective merits of England and America ? Ah, if 
the two nations could arrange their international 
difficulties with as much facility, and arrive at so 
harmonious an union — of sentiments, we should hear 
less of the Alabama claims. Have you mutually 
converted each other, or is it only an armistice ? 

MiLLY. He has promised to be good, and not to 
tease me any more. 

Eve. As to that, Millicent, I think you need not 
fear him much as an adversary ; he is too fond of his 
own ease to be very dangerous. 

George. Perhaps, Mrs. Weightfelt, if any circum- 
stances arose to force me into activity, I might not 
prove so contemptible a foe as you seem to fancy. 
You know I am studying for the bar, and a lawyer's 
best policy often consists in masking and reserving 
his fire, I own that I have brought no very heavy 
guns to bear against our little Yankee cousin. 

Eve. Millicent, dear, Mr. Weightfelt wishes to see 
you, I believe he wants you to write a note for 
him. 
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MiLLT. Does he? Oh dear! I must remember 
not to say " go-a-head " when I am ready for a new 
sentence, as I did the other day. Well, good-bye 
for the present, then. [Exit, R. 



Scene III. 

Eveline and George. 

Eve. I have a letter for you. 

George. Indeed! 

Eve. Yes ; I took it from Betsy just now. She 
was looking for you. It is from Paris, I see. Have 
you many friends in that city ? 

George. Quite a number. I have spent a good 
deal of time at different intervals there. Permit 
me. [Takes the letter, which she yields with a certain 
reluctance.'] 

Eve. Ah, so you are well acquainted with Paris ? 
Doubtless your friends are, for the most part, gay 
young bachelors, and that letter 

George. Is from one of them? Exactly. The 
best-natured, most jovial of boon companions, whose 
letters I should certainly peruse very carefully 
before reading them to Miss Milly or— to you. 

Eve. Is it not a pity to encourage such idle 
friendships ? 
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George. Perhaps it is, especially as I must settle 
down into a serious man, who has his way to make 
in the world. But in the meantime, if you will 
allow me, I shall leave you, and enjoy the gossip 
which I feel sure is inclosed in this innocent-looking 
envelope. 

Eve. One moment. I was once in Paris myself — 
a very charming city, so gay, so different from our 
smoky London. 

George. You in Paris ? I understood my uncle 
to say that you had never left England. 

Eve. I never left it but once — as governess in the 
family of a retired tradesman, rich and vulgar. I 
lost my situation through a singular coincidence ; 
but I see you are anxious to read your letter. I 
shall stay here and rest until twelve, when Mr. 
Weightfelt is to join me. Eemember, we are to 
have our famous game of chess at that time. Your 
uncle is tired of being beaten by me, and wishes to 
see my skill matched against yours. Are you then 
such a very good player ? 

George. I am a careful player. 

Eve. I do not like careful playing. I like to 
win a game, as my favourite heroes took a city, by 
assault. Well, go now, and enjoy your wicked letter. 

George. I shall be back in good time. 

[Exit, hy the back. 
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Scene IV. 

Eveline alon^. 

Eve. Surely I cannot be well, or I should not be 
indulging in such foolish presentiments. What 
have I to fear? [Leans her head on her handsi] 
Ah me ! it is the dreadful sameness of each day as 
it passes which is wearing my spirits away. It is 
maddening to have to act a distasteful part hour 
after hour, day after day, month after month. 

[Sinks hack wearily. 



Scene V. 

Enter Brooke from l. ; hoks about stealthily, then 

advances. 

Brooke. [After looking at Eveline some moments 
in silence^ At last ! 

Eve, [Starts violently ; then, as she sees him, utters 
a half stifled cry, and cowers tooi.] No, no ! it can- 
not be ! 

Brooke. I thought my appearance would create 
a sensation. You see, it is not usual for murdered 
and murderer to come face to face, and settle their 
accounts this side of the grave, is it ? Sit down 
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and behave like a rational human being, or we shall 
have all this cursed household staring at us. Let 
us avoid a scene ; it might be even more disagreeable 
in its results to you than to me. Sit down, I say. 
[She sits, her eyes fioaed in terror upon him^ It was 
cleverly done, young madam — all your precautions 
to avoid detection, admirable in their way, only the 
dose was too large, and proved its own antidote. 
Now, I can appreciate cleverness, even when it is 
directed against myself. Beside, I am too good a 
fellow to bear malice ; only for the future I shall be 
devilish careful to tie those pretty hands of yours. 

Eve. \In a hcUf-choked voice.l What do you 
want? 

Brooke. Money. 

Eve. I have none. 

Brooke. I dare say ; therefore you must procure 
some. Your kind husband presented you with a 
fine set of diamonds some days since. 

Eve. I will not part with my diamonds ! 

Brooke. Very well; just as you like. Money 
will answer my purpose quite as well. Beside, I can 
wait, only you must manage to get me introduced 
into the house — no matter in what capacity. I am 
not proud ; but in the house I must be. 1 am tired 
of dodging your servants, waiting my opportunity to 
speak to you privately. I have been twice warned 
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off by the policeman, and you can easily understand 
that I do not wish to be warned off a third time. 

Eve. How ? [She stops, unable to control 

her voice,] 

Brooke. How did I find you out? Oh, easily 
enough. I guessed that you ^ere hiding somewhere 
in or about London — the best place in the world to 
hide in. I have been prowling about, and employ- 
ing others to prowl about, for the last three months ; 
that is, ever since I recovered from the effects of 
that little practical joke of yours. One day I saw 
you driving in the park with your venerable-— hus- 
band. I followed, as a matter of course, and here I 
am. Do you know, my dear, that you are a con- 
foundedly lucky woman? Now, tell me what in- 
duced you to leave the old life ? It paid well. 

Eve. Why — you ask it ? Because I loathed you ; 
because the chains which you had known so well 
how to throw over me galled me to the quick; 
because my life had grown odious to me ! 

Brooke. Softly ! now. There was a time when you 
acknowledged that you owed me gratitude, and justly 
too. Did I not, when your drunken, disreputable 
father died, take charge of you ? Did I not send 
you to a highly respectable school, and afterwards 
place you as governess in a highly-respectablo 
family ? True, I took care that the school should 
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be conducted on the severest religions basis, and 
gave orders that humility and meekness of manner 
should be on all occasions inculcated. In that way 
you learnt to dissimulate, a more useful accomplish- 
ment than music or languages. I was equally 
careful that, as a young and beautiful governess, 
you should be made to drink to its dregs the cup of 
servitude. So that, when one day I came to you, 
and painted in the most glowing words at my com- 
mand a different sort of life — one of excitement, 
luxury, and applause, you accepted it with eager- 
ness, and even consented to sign a paper, by which 
you promised me a percentage on all moneys, which 
in the future might happen to fall into your hands. 
What more just ? Had I not spent large sums on 
leaving you educated like a lady ? 

Eve. And you — you who still bear the outward 
semblance of a man, can speak in cold blood of that 
cowardly, that devilish bargain, concluded between a 
miscreant like you and a — a child of seventeen I 

Brooke. Tut, tut ! Calm yourself, my angel. 
Tragedy was never your forte. Let us talk sensibly. 
You are more than seventeen now, at any rate, and 
quite capable of understa-nding that this is a matter 
of business, not of sentiment. You know very well 
that without my protection, notwithstanding your 
beauty and talents, you would have found it diffi- 
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cult, impossible even, to attain so soon the high rank 
which, at one bound, you did attain. Who took you 
to Paris ? Who obtained for you that situation at 
the Chatelet ? I. Yet now you turn against me ! 
Reason a little, and you will easily see that it is 
folly for you to try to escape. I carry that paper 
just alluded to about with me, beside proofs of your 
identity, and proofe also of the murder attempted. 
I must have money— =■! tell you I must have money. 

Eve. And I repeat that I have none to give. 

Brooke. Folly! Your old husband dotes on 
you, and will believe any story which you choose to 
palm off upon him. Exert your powers of invention ; 
they are of no ordinary description, as some of your 
quondam lovers could certify. You see, I am per- 
fectly indifferent as to the source of wealth, or the 
means of obtaining it — money is money all the 
world over. 

Eve. I will defy you ! I will denounce you as an 
impostor, and my husband will believe rae. He has 
promised to believe in me always, and I will trust 
myself to his generosity 1 

Brooke. Oh, very well; try it. There is an 
heir, is there not ? A young man whose prospects 
you rather interfere with? I dare say he would 
believe in such proofs as I can produce. Come, 
listen to me. I mean to make you a fair offer — 
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give me money from time to time. I do not ask 
for exorbitant sums, for I am the most reasonable of 
mortals ; and in return I will allow you to enjoy 
your present — happiness in peace. I have not the 
slightest objection to see you take your position in the 
world as the wife of Mr. Weightfelt, only I warn you 
that if I find myself likely to be a loser, I shall, of 
course, in self-defence be forced to 

Eve. You are a very fiend ! 

Brooke. Not at all. I am a clever man who 
should have been a member of parliament at the 
very least, and who is forced, by adverse circum- 
stances, to live on his wits, and — you. A man, 
furthermore, whom you will find to your advantage 
to secure as a friend rather than as a foe. You 
see, I know you too well to fancy that you could 
sustain the difficult role you have taken upon your- 
self much longer. Be frank — you are not happy? 

Eve. .Happy ! What has happiness to do with one 
like me ? But I mean in time to grow contented ; I 
will force myself to become accustomed to respect- 
ability, I mean to grind myself down to it! The 
old days make me shudder, while they attract. [With 
sudden feeling,'] Beside, if I were to leave that old 
man, it would break his heart 1 

Bbooee. Then accept my offer. 

Eve. Hush! Stand off! George Bradford is 
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coming this way. It is too late for you to escape, 
he has seen us together ; you must face him. 

Brooke. I trust to your powers of invention. 
[Stands cU a respectful distance, hat in hand.] 



Scene VI. 

Enter George from the hack, the letter open, in his 

hand. 

George. The most extraordinary coincidence, 
fair cousin — but I beg pardon, I see that you are 
busy. 

Eve. [WUh a greai effort aJt self-command.'] It is 
nothing of any consequence. This — person, can 
wait. 

Brooke, Yes, I can wait; though if I might 
make so bold as to solicit the gentleman's good 
word. 

George, Oh, I see ; an applicant for the footman's 
place; poor Portful's worst fears are about to be 
realized. 

Eve. That is it. He is to be the footman, that 
is, of course, if I find his credentials as good as he 
represents them to be. 

George. I fancied my uncle would object to have 
anv but Eno:lish servants about him. 



I 



•J 
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Eve. He is an Englishman. 

Geokge. Indeed? He certainly speaks like one, 
but his aspect is that of a foreigner. 

Bbooke. I have served abroad many years. 

Eve. [Imperioudy to Brooke.'] Follow me, I will 
take you to the servants' hall myself, and the house- 
keeper will instruct you as to your duties. [2b 
George, very graciously,'] I shall be back in time for 
our game, Cousin George ! 

[Exeunt Eveline and Brooke, l. 



Scene VII. 

George abne. 

George. \Loo1cmg after her,] A sudden change 
of manner, Mrs. Weightfelt, — a singular change of 
manner ! All the superciliousness of half an hour 
ago quite gone — too sudden a change, fair cousin. 
[SUs dovm and seems lost in thought^ There is no 
tyranny like that of an undefined suspicion, it grows 
on one ; out of mere straws of conjectures it builds 
strong fortifications against one's common sense. 
Now, how much more delightful to believe implicitly, 
to bask with lazy pleasure in the sunshine of con- 
fident happiness I How much more delightful — but 
how impossible ! I shrink from the analysis of what 
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I see and hear, but all to no purpose. Come, come ! 
a little clear and impartial reasoning may, after all, 
dissipate these vague doubts. I will read this 
passage of Jack's letter once more, weighing each 
word. [Opens the letter and reads.'] " The excitement 
of Stella's disappearance has not yet quite subsided ; 
this unusual constancy of the public mind is owing 
probably to the fact that the disappearance was 
more than ordinarily mysterious ; some even hint at 
foul play practised by herself or against herself, I 
scarcely know which. You know I am speaking of 
that stunning Englishwoman who made such a 
sensation at the Chatelet; I inclose a photograph . 
of her." Ah, that is the mischief of it ; but for that 
photograph 1 should have thought no more of the 
matter. It seems very shocking even to hint at 
such a thing, but — my uncle's fair wife might have 
sat for this ! [Examines the photograph closely.'] But 
no, the expression is quite different. After all, it 
may be but a singular coincidence, as I called it just 
now. I should have blundered out with the whole 
story to her, but for her odd change of manner. I 
am glad I did not. Now I think of it, why should 
she have seemed so agitated? Engaging a new 
servant is not usually considered an exciting occu- 
pation; queer-looking customer, the new footman 1 
[Looking once more at the photograph.] Decidedly, 
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the more I look at this thing, the less resemblance 
I see, I will not trust my own judgment; I will 
leave the photograph carelessly on the table, so — 
and if it attracts no one's attention, I shall call my- 
self a fool for my pains, and there the matter shall 
end. [Sits hy the chess-talle and hegin$ ^placing the 
men.'] 



Scene VIII. 

Enter Mr. Weightfelt from b. 

Weight. Where is Eveline ? She promised to be 
here at twelve, and it is now five minutes past. 

George. [Lav^ghinff,] My dear uncle, you surely 
do not lie under the mistake that ladies share your 
reverence for punctuality. 

Weight. Why should they not ? they ^ride 
themselves on their politeness, and it is, to my mind, 
the soul of real politeness. Punctuality, my dear 
boy, laid the comer-stone of my fortune ; and it is 
dear to me, dear to me, sir ! Where can she be ? 

George. I believe she is engaged in domestic 
affairs; instating the new footman in the house- 
hold. 

Weight. The footman, ah ! I thought she had 
given up that fancy. It is very natural George, 
that she should wish to do as her neighbours do; 

E 
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still I do not mind confessing that I like to be 
waited on by pretty Betsy, who came to us when she 
was a mere child, and who knows all my crotchety 
old ways, rather than by a great hulking, solemnly- 
stupid fellow, all powder and calves. Still it is a 
fancy of hers, and after all it is such a delight to 
see her pleased. Ah, there she comes! Did you 
ever see a woman walk as she does? There comes 
Milly with her ; how one sets off the other ! By the 
way, I have sad news for our Milly ; just as she left 
me I received a letter from her father-^but here 
they come. 



Scene IX. 

Enter Eveline /rom l., her arm ahout Milly's waist 

Eve. [Smiling and excited.'] Am I late? how 
naughty of me ! I really deserve to be checkmated 
by Master George there. You know, dear husband, 
the famous game of chess is to come off this morn- 
ing; I feel quite excited about it. There is no 
game like chess; it takes not only one's attentior 
prisoner, but one's will, one's heart — almost! It 
becomes, as the situations rise in interest, a personal 
matter. I have heard of life-long enmities arising 
from a game of chess. 
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George. I trust that we, at least, will not allow 
our interest to proceed to such extremities. Are 
you ready, fair opponent ? 

MiLLY. [Who has taken up the photograph.'] Oh, 
Aunt Eveline ! 

Eve. What is the matter, dear ? You look thunder- 
struck. 

MiLLY. It is Aunt Eveline — ^and yet, it cannot 
be! 

Eve. \Qoing forward hastily^ and snatching the 
photograph,'] Who brought this thing here ? 

George. [Composedly placing the last men,] That 
photograph ? Oh, it came in the letter you gave me 
this morning; it is the likeness of a celebrated 
figurante at one of the theatres in Paris, who dis- 
appeared some months back, in a mysterious way. 
It does look a little like you, do you not think so ? 
I was going to speak of the coincidence a little while 
back, but you were too much engaged with your 
new footman. Miss Milly, apparently, sees the 
likeness too. 

Eve. [ With difficulty controlling herself.] You are 
too kind to point out such a flattering coincidence. 
Your uncle must be charmed to hear his wife com- 
pared to a — to a woman of that stamp. This is how 
I receive the delicate compliment. [Tears the photo- 
graph in pieces very passionately,] 
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Weight. My dear, you should not allow such 
a trifle to discompose you, George meant no 
harm. 

Eve. In my eyes, it is no trifle. What, because 
that creature happens to have features which slightly 
resemble mine, he is to taunt me with the likeness, 
and I am not to resent it ? Pardon me, my husband, 
the name I be^a^s yours, and you should be the last 
to reprove mffe for Yielding it jealously. 

George. Is not this sifaihing^M a gnat? these 
accidental resemblances are the very commonest of 
occurrences. I once saw a rag picker who might 
have been my twin brother. 

Weight. I told you so, love ; George is innocent 
of any wish to wound you. 

Eve. [WUh a constrained smile.'] I dare say I 
was foolish. I own I am over sensitive about every- 
thing which in the remotest way reflects upon me — 
and consequently upon you. 

Weight. Yet it is a sensitiveness which is 
greatly to your credit, my love— greatly to your 
credit. 

Eve. [Eesitatinffly.'] Beside, there are painful as- 
sociations connected in my mind with that woman 
and her strange likeness to me. [Looks dovmJ] 

Weight. I can scarcely understand what 

Eve. Have patience with me one moment. My 
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past life contains so many sad episodes that I but 
rarely allude to it, and, with a native generosity and 
delicacy which I appreciate most keenly, you have 
forborne to question me about it. But, to-day, 
since George Bradford has called forth, unwittingly 
called forth, no doubt, sad and bitter memories, I 
have no choice but to speak of what otherwise I 
should so willingly have forgotten. You remember, 
cousin George, that this morning I confessed that I 
had once been to Paris in the capacity of a governess. 
The father of my little pupils was a coarse, vulgar- 
minded man, rich and pretentious. One day he 
came home fuming with rage, threw on the table a 
photograph similar to the one I have just destroyed, 
and accused me in violent and shameful language of 
having sat for it. In vain I pleaded ; in vain others 
told him that it was the likeness of a well-known 
actress ; he was unable, in his vulgar and muddled 
mind, to disassociate me from the woman whose 
pictures were eagerly bought on the Boulevards 
at a franc a piece. He dismissed me at once, and 
from that moment I date the succession of misfor- 
tunes, of undeserved misfortunes, which at last re- 
duced me to the state of misery from which my 
generous benefactor rescued me/ Can you wonder 
now at my excitement ? 

Weight. My poor darling wife! George, you 
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acted unwisely, though I am convinced it was 
through mere thoughtlessness. You should re- 
member, my boy, that the subjects your gay bachelor 
friends discuss are not always fit for the ears of 
delicate-minded ladies. 

Geokge. Undoubtedly I was wrong, sir. Am I 
forgiven, Mrs. Weightfelt ? 

Eve. Fully; let us say no more on the subject. 
Shall we begin our game? Let us draw for the first 
move. [She sits at the chess-table Ji 

George. That belongs to the lady, by all the laws 
of chivalry. 

Eve. Not at all. This is to be a serious game, 
and I will deign to accept no concessions. 

Weight. Come here, Milly. While these scien- 
tific players make their heads ache over their 
mimic war, let us indulge in a quiet chat. Take 
that low stool, child ; your dear mother was fond of 
sitting by me just in that way, before your Yankee 
father stole her from me. 

Milly. O uncle, I was so frightened ! it seemed 
as though it were all my fault. No one else would 
have thought of looking at that photograph, but I 
am so curious ! 

Weight. Curious? So was your mother before 
you, and so was mistress Eve before her. But not- 
withstanding that, and your numerous other faults. 
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miss, it is pleasant to have you here, — very plea- 
sant! 

MiLLY. In spite of my dreadful Americanisms ? 

Weight. Yes, in spite of your dreadful Ame- 
ricanisms. You are quite happy here, are you not, 
little girl ? 

MiLLY. O, quite happy, even without 

Weight. Without what, hey ? 

MiLLY. I was going to say — but perhaps I had 
better not. 

Weight. Say on, say on ! Even without ? 

MiLLY. Even without — danciog ! I do so love to 
dance ! 

Weight. [Dubiovsly,] Dancing? 

MiLLY. Yes. Balls and parties, and hops, and 
sociables. Oh, they are so nice ! 

Weight. Indeed? 

MiLLY. But remember, uncle, I said I was happy 
without these. 

Weight. Still you would be happier if you had 
a little gaiety; if there were more young people 
about you ? 

MiLLY. Yes. 

Weight. Natural, very natural. And do you 
think, Milly, that other young people — young people 
older than you, but still full of freshness, and of 
the power of enjoyment, have the same longings 
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after what is bright and young, as you yourself 
experience ? 

MiLLY. I guess they do ! 

Weight. Therefore, my wife, — we will take her 
as an example of what we were saying — my wife 
herself might be happier, if I were so far to over- 
come my own inclinations, as to fill the house with 
pleasure-loving guests ? 

MiLLY. Undoubtedly. 

Weight. And » do you also think, Milly, that 
the occasional fits of depression to which she is 
subject, and which she, in her goodness, tries to 
shake oflf at my approach, might be attributable to 
the monotony of the life we lead ? 

Milly. I should think it very likely. 

Weight. [Pondering.'] You would think it 
very likely. I must be a very slow-brained old 
fellow not to have understood that before. I 
thought, you see, that she might be brooding on 
the hardships and loneliness of her past life, and I 
fancied that the tenderness of my love for her 
would suflSce to make her forget them. See how 
much there is of vanity even in our best move- 
ments. 

Milly. [ Warmly^ I am sure it ought to suffice ! 
You should not mind what I say, dear uncle, I am 
such a silly, flighty girl I On second thoughts, I am 
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convinced that dancing is a very absnrd and un- 
reasonable sort of exercise. 

Weight. Not at all, my dear, not at all; the 
modem style of dancing I own, which is a cross 
between a hop and a msh, seems solnewhat un- 
dignified to my old-fashioned mind ; but I have 
no doubt it is very amusing. We must give a great 
]>all, child — a great ball, do you hear ? I am sure 
it will pleasQ her! [They continue to talk in dumh 
show.'] 

Eve. [Laughing exvltingly.'] I take your castle ! 
Why, Cousin George, where was your generalship 
during the last few moves ? 

George. I own it ; that was a brilliant combina- 
tion of yours. Indeed, you are one of the most dash- 
ing chess-players I know. But permit me to observe 
that you are very lavish of your pawns. See how 
many you have sacrificed already. 

Eve. Pawns ! pawns 1 who cares for pawns ? I 
attack at once the vital powers. I have already 
worried your queen considerably. 

George. That is true, and with an adversary who 
did not know how to wait, you would certainly win 
easily. 

Eye. You do not mean to say that you still have 
hopes of the game ? 

Geobge. Very great hopes even; hopes founded 
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on your reckless contempt for the minor pieces. 
Pawns, Mrs. Weigbtfelt, are in chess, what trifling 
events, unimportant people, are in life. It is not 
safe to despise them. 

Eve. Absurd 1 One ^can control trifling inci- 
dents. 

George. [Flaying^ Not always. It is your 
play. 

Eve. One moment. You do not mean to say that 
if, in real life, you staked your happiness, your 
honour, your all, on one great plan, you would have 
patience to look — not at the object of your ambition 
— but at the small obstacles which might chance to 
be at your feet ? 

George. I should look first to these, and care- 
fully^ — painfully — even put them on one side, 
before venturing to make one step on my chosen 
path. 

Eve. I, on the contraiy, would spring over them, 
and clear them at one bound ! 

George. Perhaps you might succeed, but pro- 
bably you would fail. Shall we proceed? [They 
play.] 

Weight, \8trohing MiJlys hair,] So, dear, 
you would be contented to stay with us some 
months ? 

MiLLY. Yes ; unless father needed me ? 
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Weight. I want to speak to you about your 
father. I received a letter from liim some twenty 
minutes ago. 

MiLLY. Indeed ! Let me see it, please ? 

Weight. Presently, presently. 

MiLLY. [Alarmed.^ Has anything happened ? Is 
heiU? 

Weight. He says he was never better in his 
life. 

MiLLY. Then, dear uncle, why do you look at me so? 

Weight. To see how my Yankee niece will 
bear the news, that instead of being rich, she has 
become suddenly poor. 

MiLLY. Is that all ? How you frightened me ? 

Weight. Is that all? A pretty considerable 
** all " it is, I should say. Tour father has failed, 
and is about to embark in a new business. 

MiLLY. Poor dear father ! 

Weight. The astonishing part of it is, that, 
except on your account, he seems in very good 
spirits about the matter; one would say that he quite 
relished the idea of beginning life again in the far 
West. 

MiLLY. I know he always wanted to go West. 
But, uncle, I must start at once ; my place is with 
him. 

Weight. No; he particularly desires you to 
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remain where you are until his prospects brighten. 
You Americans are the most extraordinary people : 
you talk of making a fortune, as a shoemaker talks 
of making a pair of shoes! You do not seem to 
understand the true meaning of the word " failure." 

MiLLY. You see we are quite accustomed to it, 
•and pretty sure also of recovering from it. I know 
a man who failed ten times, and he is the merriest 
fellow I eyer saw ! 

Weight. Tut, tut, child 1 you do not know 
what you are talking about. I tell you, a mer- 
chant's bankruptcy is a serious affair, I am glad to 
tell you that your father's conduct in this matter 
has been most honourable — which I should hardly 
think could be the case with the merry gentleman 
who failed ten times. 

Eve. \With a svdden exclamation^ No, no ! You 
cannot — yes, you can ! 

Weight. What is it, dear? Surely he is not 
getting the advantage on his side ? 

Eve. Yes he is. Slowly, craftily, and surely. A 
little while ago, I was sure of the game I 

George. And you would certainly have won it, 
had you had a few more pawns to support your 
attacking pieces. 

Eve. I must not lose, I will not lose — I seem to 
have staked so much ! 
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Weight. [To MUly^ I cannot understand why- 
people should make such a toil of a mere game« 
See how excited Eveline is, and how beautiful she 
is in her excitement. One would scarcely imagine 
that so much fire and vehemence could be concealed 
imder so quiet an exterior. A wonderful woman, 
Milly, a wonderful woman 1 

MiLLT. To Americans, uncle, business has much 
of the excitement of a well played game of chess > 
then when a game is lost, they place the men for u 
new encounter, feeling sure that at last they must 
win. 

George. [Quietly,'] Checkmated. 

Eve. Impossible, impossible ! What ! all my ad- 
vantages vanished into thin air? What! with so 
many of my pieces left, to have lost ? 

George. Yes, in spite of all, you have lost. 

Eve. You do not know what this game was to 
me ! You look at me in your cool composed 
way while my blood is boiling, while my head is 
throbbing ! 

George. Surely the game is not worth such 
violent regrets. 

Eve. \Tmrning to him fiercely,'] How do you 
know what things are worthy of regret? How do 
you know, in the coldness of your phlegmatic nature 
what my sufferings or my enjoyments may be ? ] 
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am not of your kind : I am a creature apart, one to 
whom excitement is as necessary as the air I breathe. 
How dared you stand in my way ? — who are you that 
you should thwart me ? The game lost ! — and that 
other game losl^ too, perhaps! Is there no hope? 
There may have been some mistake, some oversight. 
[Looks once more at the chessboard^ No, it is correct, 
and I, I — have lost! — \In an access of ungovemabJe 
anger she overturns the chessboard, and scatters the 
pieces ; then throws herself hack in her chair, with a 
wild gesture of despair. All looJc at her in con- 
sternation.] 

Tableau. 
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ACT HI. 

Scene I. 

The library as in Act I, George Bradford dis- 
covered seated at a table covered with heavy books 
and pamphlets. 

George. [Leaning his head on his handsJ] Serious 
study seems out of my power. What has come to 
me? I open Blackstone, and it is as though I were 
reading the words upside down. Then, again, trifling 
accidents that pass unnoticed by others take a 
sinister meaning as I ponder over them. If this 
continues much longer I shall become a monomaniac, 
or a detective. I really must force myself into some 
other train of thought. I wish Milly would come 
down! What can she be about? Young ladies do 
manage to waste such an amount of time clipping 
rose leaves, or chirping to canaries, which might be 
so much more profitably employed near — ^near their 
fellow-creatures of the male sex ! 



Scene II. 
Enter Betsy from l., apparently much frightened, 
Betsy. Oh, Mr. George, Mr. George ! 
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George. Why, Betsy — what can be the matter ? 

Betsy. Oh, so much ! 

George. But what ? How you tremble, child ! 

Betsy. Yes, Mr. George, I am all of a tremble — 
and no wonder ! Are you sure that dreadful wicked 
man is not listening ? 

George. What dreadful man — not Pete, surely ? 

Betsy. Pete indeed! No, no, it is that terrible 
new servant, Mr. Brooke. 

George. \Qoes to the door."] The coast is quite 
clear ; speak out ! Of what atrocity has the fellow 
been guilty — ^making love ? 

Betsy. Yes. 

George. I see, he has made, our Pete jealous, eh ? 

Betsy, Yes, I know it was very wicked of me, 
sir; but at first I liked his compliments, it all 
sounded so pretty like. He spoke different from 
the rest of us; more like a gentleman you know, 
and — and — 

George. Come, come — ^no half confessions! I see 
that kitchen and drawing-room are pretty much 
alike, in one particular at least. In plain English, 
you flirted with him, and gave some reason for Pete's 
jealousy. 

Betsy. Yes, Mr. George, I suppose I did — but I 
am very sorry, and it shall not happen again. I 
didn't mind it as long as he merely told me that — 
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that I was pretty, and would adorn a higher sta- 
tion. 

Geobge. You did not ? That quite surprises me ; 
I assure you, Betsy, that this is a phase of feminine 
nature that I had never observed before. 

Betsy, But just now, sir, he grew quite dreadful. 
I was shaking the rugs out into the back alley where 
no one ever goes scarcely, when he came up and 
said — I could not tell you what he did say, sir — and 
he tried to kiss me. And when I struggled to get 
away he laughed, and said that if I only knew who 
he really was, I wouldn't be so shy, and then he 
showed me ever so much money. 

George. Money ! It strikes me as rather singular 
that a footman who was out of place a few days ago, 
should have such a superabundance of that com- 
modity. What sort of money — silver ? 

Betsy. No, bright new sovereigns ; and he said 
that he could get as many more any day for the 
asking — so that I would find it profitable to be his 
sweetheart. 

George. He boasted of that, did he ? 

Betsy. And oh, please, Mr. George, I am so 
horribly frightened 1 — what shall I do, what shall I 
do ? [Begins to cry.] 

George. Do not cry, Betsy. Why, child, do you 
think that we, who have seen you grow up from a 

F 
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9 

saucy merry tot, would abandon you now ? Come, 
this will never do. [Puts his arm cihout her and forces 
her to sit down,] 



Scene III. 

Enter Eveline sofQy from e. 

Eve. \8miling sareasticallyj] I beg pardon, I had 
no idea I should interrupt so pretty and touching a 
tete-a-tete. 

Betsy. Oh dear, Oh dear! [nms away, l., 
frightened.] 

George. [Aside.] Now for a trial of skill. [To 
her.] Mrs. Weightfelt, your sagacity is for once at 
fault. The tete-a-tete, as you choose to call it, was 
of no secret character ; on the contrary, 1 am glad 
of this opportunity of •communicating its meaning 
to you. Pray take a seat. 

Eve. Thanks. I am going to visit my poor. 

George. Most laudable ; but if I were to prove 
to you that your charitable goodness was needed in 
your own home, Betsy 

Eve. Oh, pray do not attempt to justify yourself; 
justification always makes a thing — of that sort — 
worse. 

George. [Somewhat warmly.] There is no occasion 
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for justification on either side. You will be so good 
as to attend to me ; I have a request to make. 

Eve. Indeed ! from the tone, I should infer that 
it was a command rather than a request. But I 
forgive you ; you are evidently not yourself 

George. I wish you to dismiss your footman, 
Brooke. 

Eve. [Haughtily.'] And since when, pray, have 
you thought it necessary to interfere with my 
domestic arrangements ? 

George. Since I have been appealed to for pro- 
tection against that man. He has thoroughly 
frightened Betsy, with his vile attempts at love- 
making. 

Eve, Dear me! and Betsy could find no one 
better to confide in than a young man, who to 
consoljp her puts his arm about her waist — how droll ! 
[Laughs.'] Is it as a rival that you fear my foot- 
man? 

George. No, Mrs. Weightfelt, not as a rival. You 
cannot make me angry with your taunts, for I have 
not yet accomplished my object. 

Eve. Oh, you have an object, then, in detaining 
me against my will, beside the chivalric defence of 
the waiting-maid ? 

George. Yes. I am puzzled, and request you to 
help me out of my perplexity. Do you not think it 
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singular that a man in Brooke's position should be 
able to boast of his riches, to show a handful or more 
of bright new sovereigns with which to tempt Betsy? 
Now, since his earnings as a servant must necessarily 
be small, it strikes me that he must either have 
stolen the money — or received it as a gift — ^a bribe 
perhaps. In either case, I think him an unsafe man, 
and I repeat my request : let him be sent away. 

Eve. Let me beg you to postpone this very in- 
teresting conversation to some more favourable 
opportunity. At present I have no time to spare. 
\Prejpare8 to go^ 

George. Pardon me if I detain you ; I wish for 
an answer. I am not perhaps as ignorant of what 
happens in this house as you may imagine. My 
uncle, who has been accustomed to trust me with his 
affairs, especially with his money affairs, for years, 
has not, unfortunately for you, left off this old habit 
of his. Consequently I am aware that within the 
last week, certain sums, varying in importance, have 
passed into your hands, to pay, as he informed me, 
some long standing debts contracted in the days of 
your poverty. My dear uncle was chagrined that 
from false pride, or from some other cause, these, 
confidences should not have been made to him 
months ago. It pained him, you see, both in his 
character of husband, and in his character of strictly 



. 
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lionourable business man. However he said nothing, 
only he desired you to bring him the bills, duly 
receipted. I saw those bills; they were, one and 
6tll — forgeries. 

Eve. You will find out to your cost, George 
Bradford, that I am not to be insulted in ray own 
house with impunity. 

George. One moment's patience, if you please, 
before you begin to threaten me. I took the trouble 
to go to the tradespeople to whom these imaginary 
debts were due, and to examine their books. I 
remember especially the last bill, which was from a 
Madame Dupuis, and amounted to the very con- 
siderable sum of ninety pounds. It struck me that 
for a governess, in more than modest circumstances, 
this was a large bill. I went to Madame Dupuis ; 
she had received no such sum ; furthermore, she had 
not expected to receive it. I myself brought my 
uncle the money you required, and, as it happened, 
they gave me at the bank bright new sovereigns — 
such sovereigns as Betsy saw in Brooke's possession, 
when he boasted, as he did boast, that he could get 
as many more any day from the same source whence 
those came ? [Abruptly.^ Have you been robbed ? 

Eve. It would be beneath me to notice your in- 
sulting and senseless insinuations. 

George. Just as you like. Allow me, however, to 
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add that if, for motives best known to yourself, you 
desired to have the command of ready money, you 
should have carried your ingenuity further — you 
should have forged the whole of the bills, instead of 
taking the printed forms of real tradespeople — you 
made my task too easy. Your husband is in igno- 
rance of what I have discovered. It would be easy, 
however, for me to prove it all to him. It depends on 
you to decide whether I shall or not. \A short pameJ] 
Eve. [Recovering herself, and going up to him,^ I 
will not believe that you are in earnest. We have 
both allowed ourselves to get excited over a mere 
trifle. Why, this is surely not our bright-tempered 
Cousin George who has been speaking to me with 
the air of a judge pronouncing sentence against a 
criminal ! Come, come ! I thought we two were to be 
3uch good friends. Does this look like friendship 
on your part? Let us sit down and discuss this 
little matter. First, I must scold you for this un- 
generous return for the great desire I have always 
felt to secure your esteem, your affection. Hush! 
let me explain myself. I own that at times I have 
seemed to treat you with coldness, but it was owing 
to my foolish, misplaced pride ; my position is a 
peculiar one, and I feared that you might imagine I 
courted your friendship because I feared your power 
over my husband. It was very foolish, was it not ? 
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Now, I mean to give you the highest proof possible 
of my confidence in you, though confess you deserve 
nothing of the sort. I mean to put myself entirely 
in your hands by telling you my secret — the whole 
of my secret. 

Geokge. So there is a secret ? 

Eve. Yes. 

George. Pardon me, Mrs. Weightfelt, do not 
speak to me as to a friend. The friendship which I 
was willing — nay, eager to feel for you, you checked. 
I will not question the reason you assign for the 
line of conduct adopted by you after the first few 
days of our acquaintance. It is enough to state the 
fact. Since then, avowedly or not, we have been 
adversaries ; therefore, as a loyal man, I say to you, 
intrust none of your secrets to me. 

Eve. It is because you are a loyal man — because 
I do not yet despair of winning you as my dearest 
friend and best adviser — ^that I mean to confide in you 
utterly and simply. Ah ! ii' in the days when I was 
free I had met with one like you, one of my own 

age, whom but this is foolish I it is even wrong ! 

See what a weak woman it is against whom you 
have so remorselessly turned the edge of your cruel 
logic 1 You are right, George; those bills were 
forged. [Looks down.l 

Geobge. You own it ? 
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Eve. Yes; and I will own still more. I am a 
coward — a weak, moral coward. That man— oh, 
do not look at me with those cruel, watchful eyes- 
will they ever again look kindly at me ? — that man 
Brooke, the footman, is 

George. Well? 

Eve. Is my — ^brother. 

Geobge. Tour brother ! 

Eve. Yes, my wretched brother, whose life of 
vagabondage is my one great sorrow. He came to 
me, and threatened to reveal himself and disclose his 
disgraceful history to my husband if I did^not give 
him money. I was foolish enough to yield. You 
know how I procured the large sums he demanded. 
I should have been brave enough to have faced the 
shame with which he threatened me, should I not ? 
But I was not brave enough. More, far more than 
my husband's mild disapproval, I dreaded your 
scorn. Pity me for my weakness, but the thought 
that you might look down upon me was unbearable I 
Now that I have thrown myself on your manly 
generosity advise me, and I promise to follow that 
advice implicitly. I have such perfect faith in the 
clearness of your judgment. 

Geobge. I own that this is a solution to the mys- 
tery as unexpected as it 

Eve. I see that you are surprised. Perhaps you 
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fancied that I was some horrid woman, who at the 
last chapter would have to figure with two husbands 
instead of one, like the heroines of the sensational 
school. How cruelly unkind of you to judge so 

harshly one who Well, let it pass. Tell me, my 

friend, what must I do with regard to my trouble- 
some brother ? 

Geobqe. [WUh decision.'] He must not stay here. 
Betsy applied to me in her trouble 

Eve. You take a wonderful interest in that young 
woman's welfare. 

George. You are right, I do. She has been with 
us from her childhood, and beside she is a most 
honest and deserving girl, whom I hope soon to see 
married to the man of her choice. I will not allow 
her prospects to be marred. 

Eve. Very well; therefore my brother is to be 
thrown on the world again because of your protegee. 
Is that fair ? 

George. Do you think that a footman's place is a 
suitable one for my uncle's brother-in-law ? Sooner 
or later he must be told. 

Eve. Oh, no, no ! Why should he ever know ? 

George. He must know it. I cannot understand 
why you should make such a bugbear of a little 
humiliation. 

Eve. At any rate he need not know it just yet. 
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You will help me to find some more suitable em- 
ployment for the unlucky fellow ; but until that he 
must stay here. 

George. Very well; but at least oblige me by 
laying strict orders on him to restraiUj his amatory 
propensities. 

Eve. I will go and speak to him at once. \Tum8 
to gOy then returns with a smife.] Tou believe in me 
now, do you not, dear George ? 

George. [Looks at her some moments in silence^ 
holding her hands.l You are so beautiful, I wish to 
believe in you ! 

Eve. [Laughing.^ Then half the battle is won. 

[Exit, L. 



Scene IV. 
George alone. 

George. [Looking after her.} A clever woman — a 
beautiful woman, but a liar. Yet, with the certainty 
that all she has told me is pure invention, I am 
satisfied to fold my arms and wait. I have such a 
cowardly desire to believe her, to sign not only an 
armistice, but a peace, for that old man's sake — 
for that poor old man's sake ! Well, for the present 
I suppose, I am free to go back to Blackstone. [Sits 
down to his hooks,'] 
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Scene V. 

Enter MiLLYfrom the garden demurely. 

MiLLY. [Walks to one of the hoohshelves^ then turns 
her head around.] Good morning. 

George. Good morning. I was just wondering 
whether I should be honoured with a recognition 
or not. What makes you so unnaturally quiet, eh ? 

MiLLY. [Deliberately choosing a large hook, and 
sitting down on a low chair with it."] A sudden dis- 
covery. 

George. A discovery ! Are you, too, making dis- 
coveries ? 

MiLLY. Yes. 

George. Of what kind may I ask ? 

MiLLY. Of a very disagreeable kind. I find that 
I am somewhat more wicked than a housebreaker, 
and more useless than a Neapolitan beggar. 

George. Indeed, and how did you make this 
discovery ? 

MiLLY. Through the medium of a valuable book, 
entitled * Negatives,' written by a strong-minded 
female. 

George. Oh, I have heard of it It is a tirade 
against young girls by an old girl. Well ? 

MiLLY. Well, at first it is rather mild. We are 
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merely represented as nonentities, pleasant to look 
at sometimes — animated dolls, in fact, or flirting 
machines. But after the first thirty pages or so, 
when the lady grows eloquent, the picture she draws 
of the dreadful consequences of negativism quite 
makes my blood run cold. It seems as if all the 
horrible wickedness of the world was brought on by 
us. We are warned that if we continue to be merely 
pretty negatives, delighting in dress and balls— oh, 
how wicked that hit made me feel! — we shall be 
reckoned more depraved, and more harmful to 
society than felons. Do I look more wicked than 
those men we saw the other day — those who had 
chains and balls about their feet ! Oh, it is awful to 
think of! 

Geoege. Awful, indeed ! So, lashed into action 
by this delicate-minded but aged virgin, you are bent 
on cultivating your mind ? Pray what is that formid- 
able-looking volume? 

MiLLY. [In an awestruoh voice.'] * Locke on the 
Understanding.' 

Geoboe. I suppose I must not interrupt such 
serious study with my unimproving conversation I 

MiLLY. dear no ! You must go on with your 
Blackrock or Blackstone, whatever his hard name 
may be, and then we shall both feel that we are 
doing our duty to ourselves and to society. 
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George. Just so. But what a pity that your 
studious mood should have come on just as mine 
is vanishing. 

MiLLY. Hush! 

George. Oh, very well. If I must, I must. [Some 
moments of silence, during which' he watches MiUy 
pondering with knit hrows over her hook.'] 

MiLLY. [ With a sigh.] dear, dear ! 

George. Tou seem to find " Locke on the Under- 
standing " hard work. 

Melly. Dreadfully. I am afraid I have no under- 
standing of my own. So what is the use of puzzling 
over that of the world in general ? How Miss Green 
Lemon would despise me if she saw me now. Do 
you think [Hesitates.] 

George. Do I think — what ? 

MiLLY. That I might put Mr. Locke biack again 
into the classic retil*ement from which, according to 
appearances [blows the dust from the cover], he is 
rarely disturbed ? 

George.. I think you might. You know when 
doctors order exercise to a patient, they advise a 
very little walk to be taken the first day, and a 
somewhat longer one the next, and so on, until the 
patient becomes a great pedestrian. 

MiLLY. [Shaking her head.] I am not sure that I 
shall have the courage to increase the dose, at least, 
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not till after next Tuesday, I shall have so much to 
think about until then. 

George. Why until next Tuesday particularly ? 

MiLLY. It is not possible that you have forgotten 
all about our ball for that evening! What are 
gentlemen made of? 

George. Oh, I remember all about it now ! But 
are you to have the whole burden of superintendence ? 
I thought Mrs. Weightfelt was too jealous of her 
authority to allow that. 

MiLLY. And you are perfectly correct in your 
supposition ; but have I not my dress to think about ? 
and oh, as I went down Kegent Street yesterday, 
I saw the very pair of little satin boots that I have 
longed for ever since I knew anything about such 
luxuries* They are so 'cute. 

George. 'Cute? 

MiLLY. Yes, sir, 'cute. I will not bow to your 
prejudices any longer ; it is the only word to express 
my feelings on the subject. 

George. I can well understand now, that Locke 
has no attraction for a mind engrossed with such 
grave considerations. 

MiLLY. That might have been said by the author 
of * Negatives ' herself ! But let it pass. You see I 
mean to indulge myself just this time, because it is 
to be the very last of my follies. 
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George. Indeed ! I can hardly believe it. 

MiLLY. I intend to go out West with father, and 
to work hard for my living. 

George. And pray for what sort of work do you 
fancy yourself fitted ? 

MiLLY. That is a point which I have not yet 
settled in my mind [rejlectivdy^. Do you think I 
might be a governess ? 

George. Hem! doubtful. Do you know Latin, 
French, German, and Italian ? 

MiLLY. I took one quarter of Latin, and went 
through the whole of * T61emaque,' principally by way 
of penance for breaking school rules. Would that 
be sufficient ? 

George. Scarcely. Are you well up in mathe- 
matics and a dozen 'ologies? Are you so good a 
musician as to be able to read classical music at 
sight, and to play endless quadrilles for your pupils 
to dance by ? 

MiLLY. You frighten me. Dear, deeu*! I am 
afraid I could not get a high salary as a governess. 

George. I am afraid not. 

MiLLY. You know I might be a telegraph ope- 
rator. 

George. Why, do you know anything about the 
duties of such a person ? 

MiLLY. No, not yet. I am afraid I am a very 
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useless sort of creature. What do you think of a 
post-mistress's place ? 

George. I am afraid you would scarcely be 
trusted ; you would wish to appropriate all the love 
letters to your own use, instead of delivering them 
to their rightful owners. Have you any more sug- 
gestions to make? I perceive that the pamphlet 
on * Negatives ' has not been without its eflfect. 

MiLLY. [Hesitatinffly.] I might be — a matron. 

George. A what ? 

MiLLT. You know — a matron. 

George. Oh ! a matron — yes, of course. But 

would it not be necessary to have the aid of a second 
person to attain to such a post of honour ? 

MiLLY. I suppose so ; there are several gentlemen 
of good standing who would help me if I were to ask 
them. 

George. Indeed ! very kind of them, certainly. 

MiLLY. [Meditatively,'] They might require a little 
coaxing perhaps — not much, though. But then 
there would be the washing of the children ; some- 
how they are always dirty, especially the little boys ; 
then they so often have something the matter with 
their faces. It is not exactly pleasant. 

George. Must they necessarily be dirty and have 
sores ? 

MiLLY. Not all of them, perhaps, but a great many. 
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George. A great many; then you anticipate 
more than six or eight. 

MiLLY. Six or eight! I have known as many as 
fifteen to come in one day. 

George. Dear me, how very dreadful I 

MiLLY. You see I know all about it ; there was an 
asylum next to our place. I was in the habit of 
taking clothes and things to the matron ; she is a 
large woman with a weak voice, always complaining ; 
I dare say the trustees would take me in her place — 
but then the salary certainly is small. 

George. An asylum I I beg your pardon, I did 
not exactly catch your meaning. My idea of a 
matron differed from yours, that is all. 

MiLLY. Do you think I might apply ? 

George. Decidedly not. I think you must be 
resigned to a state of negativism a little longer. 
Tell me, why are you so anxious to leave us ? 

MiLLY. Because there is one thing we Americans 
prize above all other things — above personal com- 
forts and luxuries. 

George. And what is that ? 

MiLLY. Independence. 

George. What, above all other things ? Above the 
power of bestowing happiness on others, of taking 
their thoughts with gentle violence away from 
gloomy and distressing subjects? — of making those 

a 
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around, not only happier, but better — ennobling 
them, fitting them for something higher than this 
mere every-day existence? 

MiLLY. Do you really think that I might in time 
possess such power ? 

George. You do possess it now. Ah, Milly ! do 
not fall into the common error of our day, and take 
the Miss Lemons of this life as your guides. Believe 
me, a woman's mission is a nobler thing than they 
would make it, even if they had the power, for which 
they are struggling, the power of remodelling the 
world. The mission which I mean is Nature ap- 
pointed, God ordained; it is the great mission of 
civilizing, of purifying the world. It works quietly, 
unobtrusively, is quite compatible with modesty, 
with gentle, womanly dignity; in all of which 
particulars it is exactly the opposite of its rival. 
It is one of those great powers which will never be 
questioned, because it never galls I 

Milly. Go on ; I like it better than Locke. 

George. And do you think that, for its sweet 
sake, you could give up your grand ideas of inde- 
pendence ? 

Milly. [Shylyi] I guess so. 

George. Then, Milly [takes her hand]. 
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Scene VI. 

Enter Brooke /row l. 

MiLLY. [Seeing him and trying to look unembar- 
rassed,] Oh, George ! tliere is somebody 

George. [Also trying to look as though nothing 
had happened^ aside.] Confound the fellow ! [Aloud,] 
Well, what is it ? 

Brooke. Mr. Weightfelt presents his compliments, 
sir, and begs to know if you are going down to the 
city. 

George. Yes, I am. 

Brooke. Then, sir, if you would be so good as to 
wait five minutes, Mr. Weightfelt would like you 
to take a note for him to the bank ; he will give it 
to you himself when he comes down. 

George. [Brooke hows and withdraws — a short 
pause^ What a pity modern ideas insist on the 
necessity of servants. I, for one, would willingly 
dispense with them'; they always manage to be in 
the way. Now it is a palpable fact that Brooke 
came in at exactly the wrong moment ; do you not 
agree with me, Milly ? 

MiLLY. [Denmrdy.] Yes. 

George. The egregious blockhead ! could he not 
have waited imtil I had explained my — my theory ? 
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As it is, thoughts of banking hours and strict punc- 
tuality fill my mind, and connect themselves inti- 
mately with hat and gloves — confound the fellow ! 

MiLLY. Must you go just yet ? I find your con- 
versation very improving to — the understanding. 

George. Go ? Of course I must, and that in five 
minutes, or my dear uncle will fidget himself into a 
headache [takes a pair of gloves from his pocket]. 
How provoking ! I must lose a part of the precious 
five minutes in going up to hunt for a fresh pair of 
gloves. 

MiLLY. Why? 

George. Do you not see this hole ? 

MiLLY. It is only unsewn. Til fix it in a moment ! 
[Goes to a uorkhox on the table near her,] Shall I 
mend it as I used to mend father's ? — then put it 
on. 

George. Do you mean to sew me up in it ? 

MiLLY. You shall see; here is the tiniest of 
needles, threaded with just the right shade of silk. 
Now if you hold your finger veiy steady, I shall 
mend it so nicely that you will not be able to tell 
where the place begins, and where it ends. 

George. I see, my finger is to perform the office 
of stretcher, shall I put my hand in the graceful 
position of the wooden things in glove shops ? 

MiLLY. [Laughing,] Exactly ; now do not move. 
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George. I feel quite as though I were having my 
photograph taken. How daintily you do it! If 
Bottom had worn gloves^ I am sure Titania could 
not have mended them with so bewitching a grace. 
Still are you aware that I have received three dis- 
tinct stabs ? 

MiLLY. Is that all ? Be grateful, sir, that it is not 
three times three! See I put the needle through 
the original need leholes, is not that nice ? Do you 
think, George, that I am beginning to fulBl woman's 
mission ? — though, to be sure, one is usually given to 
understand that the sewing on of buttons is the first 
element of female virtue. The buttons I sew on 
always come off at the first tug. 

George. Ah, Milly, it is not the thing itself, it is 
the way in which it is done ; it is the gentle touch of 
dainty fingers — it is sweetness and goodness drawn 
through a needle and 

Milly. Dear ! how poetical — goodness likened to 
a needle full of thread ; your comparisons have, at 
least, the charm of originality. 

George. Gruel Milly! If your only wish is to 
make fun of me, I might as well have spent the five 
minutes in a mad search after new gloves. What, 
finished already? What a pity! I am sure there 
must be a hole in the other one, or if there is hot, 
we might easily make one. 
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MiLLy. Oh, no, the other one is all right* 

George. So that is the way you used to mend 
your father's gloves ? And when you had finished, 
how did he thank you for it ? 

MiLLY. Cannot you guess ? 

George. Let me think. He made you a fine bow 
like that. \Bow8^ 

MiLLY. [Pouting^ Not at all. 

George. Perhaps then he grumbled at having 

been pricked, and said, "Next time, child, I hope 
you will not keep me waiting so long; time is 
money." 

MiLLY. [Indignantly^ Not at all ! 

George. Then I am at my wits' end — unless, 
indeed he thanked you — ^so. [Kisses her.'] 

MiLLY. Oh, George ! 

George. I have guessed it at last ; on the whole, 
I think your father a very sensible man. 

MiLLY. But do you not see how angry I am ? 

George. Yes; what a dimpling, smiling, blush- 
ing anger it is ! But I have a particular desire to 
receive my scolding in the garden, where, perhaps, 
Mr. Brooke may leave us in peace. Come, my 
darling! [Offers his arm — they go into the garden, 
walking slowly,] 
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Scene VII. 

Eveline advances from r. and watches them. 

Eve. And I must see their happiness ! Through 
it, I must be daily, hourly, reminded of what I have 
irretrievably lost! No; she too shall suffer! I 
thought in my folly to live outwardly like other 
women, was to be like them — folly indeed I Every 
fibre of my being revolts against the tyranny of 
ray own will. But I, too, can be loved ! [Opens a 
letter and reads in silence,^ Yes, he loves me ; 
obstacles are not obstacles to him. How did he 
discover my hiding-place ? Instinct, he says. Is 
there such a thing? Leon, Due de Broyes — a 
princely name. Foolish woman that I am! — will- 
ing, in a moment of passion, to yield the substance 
for the shadow ! There, I will hide my letter. I have 
other things to think about now. Ah, George Brad- 
ford! evil to you be the day when you crossed my 

path ! There comes my husband. [Sinks into a 

chair the pictv/re of dejection^ 



Scene VIII, 

Enter Mr. Weightfelt /rom r. 

Weight. [Talking to Brooke outside,^ Very 
well, you may tell him that suffices. He understands 
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my ideas on punctuality and is sure to be ready. [Ad- 
vances to the middle of the stage without perceiving his 
mfe^ and looks out into the garden^ George, George! 
Ah, there he is, and, egad, with Milly by his side ! 
Natural enough, youth seeks youth. Eh ! what is 
that ? \Tuis up his eye-glass, then chuckles^] He ! 
he ! the young dog — has her hand in his, has he ? 
Well, well, it is as it should be ; we shall have a 
wedding soon ! [GhiLckles again ; turns and sees his 
wife.] Why, Eveline, you here, and — why what is 
the matter, dear ? [Goes up to her and takes her hand 
tenderly.] 

Eve, [Faintly.'] Nothing, nothing ! 

Weight. Nothing ? Then what is the meaning 
of this dejected look — and actually you have tears in 
your eyes ! I will know what ails my darling. 

Eve. Dear husband ! it is love for you which keeps 
me silent. 

Weight. [Takes a chair and sits nexr her.] 
What — love for me ? Why, do you not know, Eveline, 
that what troubles you makes me miserable ? No, 
no, it would be cruel kindness to keep anything from 
me. Come, Eveline, be frank, be honest with your 
old husband ! Have I ever been wanting in tender- 
ness or respect to you ? 

Eve. No, no, and that is why I so shrink from 
wounding your sensitive heart. 
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Weight. Oh, Eveline, if you only knew what 
this hesitation of yours makes me suffer. 

Eve. But what if my disclosures should wound 
you in your affections ? 

Weight. My love for you, child, is above all 
other affections. 

Eve. [Thramnff herself hy his side.'] Then here do 
I fly for protection ! 

Weight. Protection, Eveline! from what — ^from 
whom? 

Eve. From one whom you have loved and trusted 
as a son — from George Bradford, 

Weight. {With a cry,'] Eveh'ne, Eveline 1 do 
not make such an accusation lightly ! 

Eve. Nor do I. You look ill ! 

Weight. My head — I feel dizzy — the doctors 

warned me that any sudden shock Tell me 

again ; I am confused ; I scarcely understand. 

Eve. Hush ! we will say no more about it till you 
are stronger. I was perhaps wrong to speak at all ; 
I am but a weak woman, and possibly over sensitive 
of all that may touch your honour and mine. Let 
me lead you to your room. 

Weight. [Bousing himself.] No, no ! I remember 
it all now. Do you think that I could rest with a 
doubt like that upon me. Repeat what you said. My 
nephew George has dared to raise his eyes to you ? 
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Eve. Yes. 

Weight. And you never told me till now. 

Eve. I hoped that it was but a passing fancy, and 
that a little reasoning would suffice to show him the 
folly of his hopes. Then I knew that you were very 
fond of him. 

Weight. You should have spoken from the very 
first. Tell me all now — all, do you hear ? 

Eve. This morning he proposed an elopement. 

Weight. Oh, George, George — and he was to 
me like a son ! \Bousing himself^ But I saw him 
not five minutes ago taking Milly's hand as only a 
lover could take it. 

Eve. That is the blackest part of his treachery. 
To cover his passion for me, he assumes the part of 
lover to your young niece. Ah ! how could I remain 
silent, and coldly watch our pretty Milly throwing 
away the treasure of her first love on such a man ! 

Weight. It seems incomprehensible to me! It 
is true I have seen nothing of him for two years, but 
he used to be the soul of honour. Oh, Eveline, 
why are you so beautiful ? 

Eve. It may be that my pride has taken un- 
necessary alarm. You shall judge for yourself; let 
me show you a letter 

Weight. No, no, it must be true ; it is too 
horrible not to be true. [ WUh mdden energy.'] What ! 
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because I am old, do they suppose that I haVe lost all 
feeling — all respect for myself? I will let it be seen 
that I am still myself. [Calls in a lovd, harsh voice,'] 
George, come here ! 

George. [From the garden,'] Coming, sir. Is your 
note ready ? 



Scene IX. 

George and MiiihY from garden. 

Weight. [Seated, Eveline standing hg him.] 
Come here, Milly. 

MiLLY. Yes, uncle ; please do not scold, indeed we 
could not help it. 

Weight. My little girl — you believe that I love 
you, that my greatest wish is to see you happy? 
I thought that you would find true happiness in the 
love of George Bradford. I desired to see you marry 
liim. 

MiLLY. [Clapping her hands,] How delightful! 
then you are not angry that we should have fallen in 
love with each^^other. 

Weight. Poor little Milly I listen to me, dear. 
That young man, whom I have loved and cared for 
since his childhood, is a black-hearted, ungrateful 
scoundrel ! 

George. Sir! 
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Weight. Listen to me further, Milly: as you 
value your own dignity as a woman, never let him 
approach you again ; never listen to any excuses he 
may make, for those excuses would be lies. 

Milly. I will go to him — George ! 

Weight. Stay where you are; I command it. 
And you, sir — leave the house. 

George. At least, uncle, let me know the nature 
of my offence. 

Weight. I would not sully this girl's pure mind 
by alluding to it. Once more — leave the house ! 



Tableau. 

Curtain falls. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene L 

Ball-room hrilliantly lighted and decorated, opening 
on the garden. Coloured lamps among the trees. 
Brooke lighting the last candles, 

Brooke. [Looking arov/nd,'] Ah, they have gone, 
have they ? At last I may count on a few moments 
in which to collect my thoughts. [^Meditatively,'] I 
have had no ordinary experience of women in all 
ranks of life, in my day, and as the result of this 
experience I class them in two portions : bores and 
torments. Mrs. Portful belongs to the first class, 
Mr. Weightfelt's fair wife to the second. What, my 
lady, you thought to manage your affairs without 
my help ? you never committed a greater error in 
your life. But for that I might have been induced 
to remain quiet in my character of footman until 
your whim died a natural death; as it is — let me 
think it all over. [Remains a few moments silently 
musing^ Yes, decidedly the only possible course 
was the one I have adopted — to hasten the catas- 
trophe. It has been a difficult task, but I think I 
can promise myself success. Decidedly I should 
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have made a capital statesman ; pity tke country at 
large is not aware of my talents! The loves of 
George Bradford and the Yankee niece were very 
useful. Ha ! the denouement promises to give even 
me a sensation ! To tell the truth, I am deucedly 
tired of my humble position. Whew! how dull a 
thing is English — virtue ! [Looks toward the garden.^ 
I wonder if the thing is done? I see a moving 
shadow — yes, it is the fair Eveline ! 



Scene II. 

Enter Eveline from garden, in full evening dress ; 
a large eloaJc wrapped about her ; this she throws 
oaciC» * *Y > « 

Eve. [Angrily.'] How dare you watch me ? I 
will allow no one to spy upon my actions I 

Brooke. Softly! If you become flushed with 
anger your guests will wonder what has become of 
your beauty. Manage your good looks, my dear ; 
they are your trump card. 

Eve. You shall not speak to me with such in- 
solent familiarity! What if you should be over- 
heard ? 

Brooke. Everybody is so busy that none but the 
mistress of the house could find time for a stroll in 
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the garden at such a time. I hope you feel refreshed 
by the night air ? 

Eve. No; my head is burning. [With sudd&n 
violence.] Why do you insist on torturing me? Go! 

Brooke. Nonsense, I want to speak to you. Why 
do you not acknowledge the truth ? You are sick 
of this life. 

Ete. And what if I am ? I will not give it up — I 
will not, I will not ! Listen to me : if you do not 
change your manner, I will have you dismissed like 
any other troublesome servant. Every day my 
husband is more in my power. I do not fear you ; 
do your worst. 

Bbooee. Perhaps, Mrs. Weightfelt, the day may 
come when you will repent your violence. 

Eve. Words signify but little between us. Let 
us come to an agreement : leave this house, and I 
promise to supply you with money. 

Bbooke. I will consider your oflFer. It is possible 
that I may consent to go before long ; my residence 
here has not been particularly agreeable. 

Eve. Hush ! there is some one coming. 

[Exeunt l. 
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Scene III. 

Enter Milly in hall dress from R. 

MiLLY. [Peepinff in.] No one here? What a 
foolish girl I am ! I actually fancied I would see 
George, when I peeped in ! I am sure I heard 
voices. Poor dear George! Five whole days of 
absence — and only five letters by way of consolation ! 
[Siffhs,] I suppose I am very wicked, I ought to 
think of nothing else, and yet — I cannot help longing 
for a waltz — and oh what a duck of a dress this is ! 



Scene IV. 

Enter George hastily from garden. Milly seeing 

him, hides, 

George. [Reading a letter.] This is horrible ! 
What ought I to do ? What must I do ? 

Milly. [Goes hehind him and puts her hands over 
his eyes.] There now — guess who I am ! 

George. Queen Mab — or Milly. I am sure these 
dainty fingers must belong to one or the other. 

Milly. How clever of you, George ! Now, if you 
promise to be very good you may look at me. 

George. [Looking at her critically.] Are you 
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aware, young lady, that you look simply be- 
witching ? 

MiLLY. Don't I ? — it is the dress, you know. We 
are such deceptive creatures, are we not ? And oh, 
the boots, the little satin boots 1 you may take just 
one peep, if you like. ^Lifis Tier skirts daintily.] 

George. Eavishing! 

MiLLY. Now that you have admired me as becomes 
a good lover, suppose you tell me how you came 
here? 

George. Still in my character of good lover. You 
sent for me. 

MiLLY. I sent for you ! 

George. Yes, and ordered me to wait your good 
pleasure among the trees at the end of the garden. 

MiLLY. Why, George, you must be out of your 
mind ! Pray did I make this appointment in 
writing ? 

George. No, a small boy with peculiar notions of 
his own on the subject of the Queen's English, gave 
me the message verbally, and told me where I 
should find the garden key. 

MiLLY. How much cleverer I am than I thought ! 
I am disclosing quite a talent for intrigue. May I 
ask whether I kept my own appointment ? 

George. Yes. 

MiLLY. What do you mean ? 

H 
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Geokge. True, I did not see the face, and therefore 
cannot swear to the identity. Now that I think of 
it, the lady walked better than you ; it was more of 
a gliding motion, not so much given to break into 
little hops and jumps. At any rate you or she, 
whoever she may be, gave me a letter appoint- 
ing 

MiLLY. Oh, George, George! it is some horrid 
woman who has fallen in love with you ! 

George. Very likely. 

MiLLY. And who wants to take you away from 
me. But she shall not ! Ugly, wicked creature — I 
know she is ugly ! 

George. I doubt it — a fine figure, at any rate. 

MiLLT. Show me the woman's letter instantly ! I 
will see it. 

George. Did I teaze my darling? You are a 
little witch, Milly ; before I heard your sweet voice 
I fancied there was no room in my heart for anything 
but the deepest sorrow. 

Milly. Has anything happened ? Tell me what 
it is, George. The woman might be as beautiful 
as — Aunt Eveline, and I should not care now ! Only 
let me share your trouble and so lighten it ; it is 
my right, dear ! 

George. My true-hearted darling! Yes, some- 
thing has happened, something that I scarcely dare 
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think about. But before I tell you what it is, 
answer me a few questions. First, has anything 
particular occurred in the house since I left ? 

MiLLY. No nothing particular, and yet everything 
seems changed. You know, however, it is but 
natural that I should feel this. 

George. Flatterer ! — how is uncle ? 

MiLLY. Not very well. He rarely alludes to you ; 
but still I think he frets very much over the rupture. 
He was not like himself that day, was he ? Can you 
imagine what made him so angry? I cannot. He 
wanted to put ofi* the ball, but as Aunt Eveline said 
that the invitations could not be recalled, he sub- 
mitted. He is completely ruled by her, and she is 
growing much less gentle in her manner to him; 
the other morning, when she came in flushed from 
a long walk, and he asked her where she had been, 
she grew angry — but oh so angry! she quite 
frightened me. Poor uncle looked at her in silence 
then put his hand to his head and did not speak for 
fully half an hour. 

George. Poor dear uncle ! — and to you is he still 
kind? 

MiLLY. Yes, indeed, especially when Aunt Eveline 
is not near. 

George. Do not call that woman — Aunt Eveline 

MiLLY. Why not ? It pleases uncle. 



-* . ■J 
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George. Because, my love, it pains me to think 
that you should ever have been subjected to her 
influence ; that you should ever have felt the contact 
of her hand. 

MiLLY. But why ? 

George. I would rather not explain why, and 
yet — you must know, sooner or later. Our uncle's 
wife is a wicked woman, a notoriously wicked woman. 
That photograph which I received from Paris was 
really her portrait — I have the strongest proofs of it. 
She is the " Stella " of the Chatelet. Beside, it was 
she who met me in the garden just now, mistaking 
me, as I first mistook her. How this complication 

came about, I do not know. This letter is addressed 

# 

to a lover; in it she refuses indeed to leave her 
husband, but consents to meet this man, at stated 
times. The plot is so diabolically arranged that but 
for the strange mistake of to-night she might have 
escaped detection for months. What am I to do ? — 
this dreadful discovery 

MiLLY. Oh George, Uncle Josiah must not be 
told. It would kill him ; he loves her so ! 

George. But Milly, must I who know this thing 
stand calmly by, and see the honour of the house 
trampled under that woman's feet ? 

Milly. How can I advise? Oh George, I wish 
there were no such thing as wickedness in the world I 
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Why can we not shut our eyes and ears — why must we 
know of it ? Oh, my poor dear uncle ! 

George. Ah, Milly! you are indeed young to 
have such knowledge forced upon you. I should 
not have spoken about it, only it seemed hard to 
bear the burden of such a secret alone. 

Milly. You were right to tell me. Am I not to 
help you in bearing all your troubles ? But listen. 
Could you not speak to her, let her know that she is 
in your power, frighten her into being — good ? She 
looks so gentle, so saint-like, as uncle says, I cannot 
believe that she is really wicked. 

George. Poor little Milly ! 

Milly. Hush ! do not refuse to try. Stay here ; I 

will send her to you. Listen! that is her voice. 

She is coming ! Oh, George, do not be hard on her. 

Remember that, after all, she is our uncle's wife, and 

he is too old a man to bear the shock of such a 

discovery. 

[Exit Milly, r. 



Scene V. 

Enter Eveline /row l. 

Eve. [Advancing liastily toward George, and con- 
fronting him some moments in silence^ I fancied it 
was your voice I heard, but I could scarcely credit 
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it. What ! you have audacity enough to return 
to the house from which you were driven — ^igno- 
miniously driven ? I am mistress here, and I order 
you to go. Do you not understand me ? You 
think, perhaps, that I dp not know what brought 
you here ? You are mistaken. If I had entered a 
moment earlier, I should have seen Milly. Her 
uncle shall know of it, and you will find that not 
even your joint ingenuity will enable you to procure 
a second meeting. Why do you stand there, silent 
and cold? You shall speak! What brought you 
here? 

George. \Bousing himselfJ] Yes, I must speak. 
The time has come. 

Eve. What do you mean ? [Frightened.'] I have 
changed my mind. I will not listen to you. The 
servants shall rid me of you ! [Turns to ring the 
hell. George takes her extended hand, and forces 
her to return to the middle of the stage.] 

George. [Very deliberately.] Do you remember 
that game of chess you did me the honour to play 
with me ? Yes, I see you do remember it. At first 
the advantage was all on your side ; but your good 
fortune made you careless and imprudent, and so I 
was able, through certain unexpected moves, to 
embarrass your principal pieces, and finally to say — 
" Checkmate 1" The same thing which happened in 
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the game has happened in reality. You are com- 
pletely in my power — at my mercy ! 

Eve. [Defiantly,^ You seem to forget how things 
stand. You are disgraced beyond recall with your 
uncle. My power over him, on the contrary, is 
greater than ever. My slightest wish is law. 

George. Yet, I repeat it — you are at my mercy. 

Eve. [Passionately,] It is false! Do not drive 
me to extremities, or it may go hard with you. 

George. I am not afraid of you, Mrs. Weightfelt, 
though your skill in the art of poisoning is not 
unknown to me. You see, I have had news from 
Paris since I last had the honour of seeing you. But 
my knowledge of your antecedents, a knowledge 
derived from the surest sources, is not my strongest 
weapon against you. You are too clever a woman 
not to know when you are beaten. Look at this, and 
tell me if you recognise it. [Shows the letter ; she 
utters a faint cry, then springs forward, and endea- 
vours to snatch it. He, with his left hand, holds her 
back.] 

Eve. This is the vilest treachery ! Unless you had 
murdered him that letter never would have left his 
possession. 

George. The Due de Broyes never saw it I was 
the man who received it from your hands this even- 
ing. [She clings for sujpport to the hack of a chair,] 
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Who it was who arranged this singular combination 
I know no more than you, but everything seems 
to indicate that I am not your only, or most dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Eve. \I)rawing herself up to herfuM height^ You 
are right* I am too clever a woman not to know 
when I am beaten. Furthermore, I accept my 
defeat. Only remember this — in exposing me to 
my husband you give him his death blow. Have 
you thought of that — you who pretend affection 
for him ? 

George. Yes, I have thought of it. 

Eve. Oh, there is nothing like the cruelty of 
virtuous people ! I, whom you despise, tempted 
though I was to throw off the shackles of a life 
grown irksome to me, hesitated, then refused, for 
fear of wounding a noble heart. Now, it is with a 
certain relief that I find the knife has passed into 
other hands. Do your worst. I am prepared. 

George. Oh ! why did you come with your fatal 
beauty to bring discord and misery in an honest, 
simple household ? You knew — you must have 
known — that this placid existence had nothing 
tempting to offer one like you. Why did you leave 
riches, flattery, pleasure, to come among us ? 

Eve. Why did I? I will tell you. Because I 
was not all bad — because there were moments when 
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I remembered that I had once been an innocent 
young girl, surrounded by innocent companions — 
because in the midst of luxury, of adulation, of the 
envy of others, there came a voice that would not be 
drowned by the loudest music, that would not yield 
even to sleep — a voice that kept repeating these 
words, " And after ?" The years passed away, leaving 
me satiated, and a prey to heart sickness, and every 
day that ever-recurring question, *' And after?" took 
a deeper meaning. "After," that is, when my 
youth and beauty should leave me — when my ill* 
gotten, insecure wealth should melt away— when I 
should be left alone with the memory of an evil life 
— when I should lie on my death-bed. Oh I was 
it not enough to drive me mad ? Often, as the mud 
from my carriage wheels bespattered a poor woman 
who stopped to admire me in all my insolent finery — 
a woman in coarse clothing, holding perhaps a little 
child by the hand, returning home to prepare dinner 
for a hard-working husband, a wild impulse would 
seize me to throw myself at her feet, and exclaim, 
" Teach me how to be what you are !" Oh, you do 
not know how often, even in the wildest scenes of my 
triumph, my thoughts would turn with sickening 
envy toward the homely joys and sorrows of an 
obscure wife and mother 1 You, who have seen only 
the glitter of our outer life, cannot understand such 
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things. You think I am talking for effect. You 
are mistaken. Every word I have uttered is the 
truth — the simple truth ! 

George. Why, then, having won the chance, the 
rare chance, of living as good women live, did you 
wilfully throw it away. Why was this letter ever 
written ? 

Eve. Because there are two natures in me : the 
one such as I have described to you, restlessly seek- 
ing a purer atmosphere; the other, the inevitable 
result of the life I have led — depraved, and craving 
excitement. I think I was going mad with the 
monotonous respectability of this house, when fate 
threw that man once more in my way. He loves 
me, and I was too weary, too reckless to shut my 
ears. But all is not yet lost. I have been frank 
with you, I have not attempted to deny anything, 
or to justify my conduct. Bear with me. Remem- 
ber how great was the temptation. Give me one 
more chance ! Oh, George ! by all that you hold 
most dear on earth — by the affection which from 
your boyhood you have felt for your uncle — by yQur 
pure love for Milly — give me one more chance ! In 
time I shall learn to curb my nature. I shall 
become like other women. I will do my best to 
repair the wrong I have done. Give me another 
chance ! Remember, it will be my last. Have you 
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theD never sinned, that you should harden yourself 
against me ? As you yourself hope for mercy, have 
mercy on me now ! [George seems moved,^ 



Scene VI. 

Enter Brooke abruptly from l. 

Brooke. But 1 will have none ! [Eveline starts 
violently, and seems about to faint,^ What, did you 
fancy that man was more than a mere tool in my 
hands ? It was I who called the duke to vour side ; 
it was I who revealed your secret to this young 
man ; it is I, in other words, who hold you in my 
power. Foolish woman! is your memory so dull 
that it needs refreshing every few days? I grew 
tired of the part I have been playing in this house, 
and so — I have given it up. 

Eve. \Throwing herself at George's feet^ Save 
me from that man! He has been my evil genius 
from my very childhood. You can save me from 
him, for he has committed crimes which make him 
amenable to the laws. I can prove it ! 

Brooke. No doubt ; but, as probably this highly- 
respectable family would object to have you tried 
for a case of poisoning, in the course of which certain 
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interesting details of life and manners would neces- 
sarily come out, I feel tolerably safe, 

George. Scoundrel ! leave this place. My 
uncle ! 

Brooke. Your uncle, young man, has undoubtedly 
at this moment finished perusing a letter which 
puts him in possession of the whole case, with ample 
proofs. I am not a simpleton, I do not do my 
work by halves. 

Eve. George, do not abandon me ! for if that man 
succeeds, the stain of murder will be on my soul 
before long. 



Scene YII. 

Enter Mr. WEiGHTPELT/rom R. ; he walks with 
difficulty y and is supported hy Milly. 

Weight. [Stopping in astonishment^ Eveline — 
my wife ! — ^in such an attitude ? What is the meaning 
of all this ? \To George.] And how came you, 
sir, to disobey my orders ? I thought I forbade you 
the house ? 

Milly. Dear uncle, you are not well ; sit down. 

Weight. Not yet, my dear, not yet. I must not 
forget, nor let others forget, that I am master here. 
Listen all of you. Some villain — it is not worth my 
while to inquire who — has chosen to accuse my wife. 
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my beloved wife, of certain crimes. This is how I 
treat such accusations. [Tears a paper,'] Eveline 
come to my side, so. Remember, dear, that I once 
promised to believe nothing against you, though 
when I made that promise, I little thought how 
soon I should be called upon to show that I knew 
how to keep it. 

Eve. My noble husband ! 

Weight. Child, you know how I love you ; you 
are necessary not only to my happiness but to my 
very life. I believe in you implicitly, but it is im- 
perative that others should believe in you also, other- 
wise my strong faith would be called weakness. Then, 
too, the scene of just now, which I am sure, when ex- 
plained, will be shown to have some simple and 
sufficient reason, must not pass unnoticed, since it was 
witnessed by Milly, and also, which is more singula!*, 
by one of the servants. This is an unpleasant ordeal, 
my love, and one which I would willingly spare you, 
if I could ; but, after all, it is a mere form. It will 
suffice that you should, before us all, declare yourself 
innocent. I require no further proof. 

Brooke. [Aside to her.] I have but one word to 
say, and the duke, who, through my care, is waiting 
outside for you, shall confront you. You can gain 
nothing by denying what cannot be denied. I shall 
force George Bradford to show your letter. 
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Weight. [Imjploringly^ Eveline, put an end to 
tin's miserable suspense ! Darling, do not doubt my 
faith in you, my love for you. It is so easy to say, 
these accusations are false ! 

Eve. \Sbwly,'\ They are true. 

Weight. [Staggers, hut recovers himself,^ I do not 
believe it ! That man, whoever he may really be, 
has forced you to this. It is not true, Eveline — my 
wife — it is not true ! 

Eve. It is true. 

Weight. Miserable woman ! \B.e faJls hack ; 
George helps him to a chair ; Milly tends him,] 

Eve. [ Wildly.'] Yes, it is true ! At last — at last it 
is over and I can breathe freely ; I can say farewell 
to all miserable conventionalities. Once more I 
shall be surrounded with lights, flowers j applause, 
incense ! Once more I shall see crowds in front of 
me, the whole theatre crowded with people held 
breathless by the magic of my beauty. Once more 
I shall be able to drown thought in the intoxication 
of pleasure. Happiness is a dream — I am awake 
now, I am awake ! [Turns to go.] 

George. [Sternly points to Mr. Weightfelt, who 
sits with a vacant look, changed into a very feeble 
looking old man.] Before you go, look at your 
work. 

Eve. [Looks for a few moments in hard defiance, 
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then throws herself sohhing at Mr. Weightfelt's 
feet,'] My husband ! Oh, my husband ! 

Weight. [In an altered and peevish tone.'] Take 
her away, somebody. What do you want, young 
woman ? — I do not know you. Give her what she 
wants, and let her go ; it is so distressing to see a 
woman cry. 

George. His mind is utterly shattered. Go, you 
irritate him I 

Weight. [To Milly.] Fanny, you tell her to go, 
that is a good girl. I always liked you better than 
any of the others, little sister — the youngest and the 
fairest— eh ? tell her to go, do ! 

George. He mistakes you for your mother. 

Eve. [Still solhinff, rises to ffo, then turns round 
with a wild gesture,] Lost ! lost ! 

Weight. [Looking about him u/neasily.] Where is 
my pipe ? Somebody has taken my pipe from me, 
my favourite Turkish pipe. 

MiLLT. I will fetch it for you, uncle. We will 
take care of him, George, dear ; it shall be our life's 
task. 

George. And one worthy of your sweet nature, 
my darling. Heaven be praised, he has lost all 
memory of recent events ! 

Footman. [Announcing.] Sir Thomas and Lady 
Thayer, and the Misses Thayer ! 
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George. Good God! the guests, the ball! stop 
them. Mr. Weightfelt is very ill— a sudden attack. 
So it is in h'fe, not even our most private sorrows 
can be sacred from the v^orld ! 



Tableau. 
The curtain falls. 



"YES— OR NO?" 



€( €amttHttta, in ant ^tt. 



DEAMATIS PEESON-aS. 



Lady Townsend, a Young Widow, 
Nancy, her Maid. 



i 



I 



"YES— OR NO?" 



Scene I. 

A hovdoir richly furnished. Lady Townsend worh- 
ing at a piece of embroidery ; a hasket of hrighU 
coloured wools hy her side. Nancy watering some 
plants in a jardiniere hy the windotv. 

liADY Townsend. [^After a pause, during which she 
pvUs out her needle and knots her worsted, with evident 
impatience.^ Nancy, what o'clock is.it ? 

Nancy. Half-past four, my lady. 

Lady T. Only half-past four! — you said it was 
twenty minutes past when 1 last asked, and that 
seems an age ago ; dear, how slowly the time goes ! 
But 1 am sure that clock is wrong ; when was it 
regulated ? 

Nancy. Last Monday, my lady, and the man said 
that it had not Taried two minutes in the month. 

Lady T. He did not know what he was talking 
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about ! dear, O dear I what stupid work this is. 
Nancy, if Misg Sharp should call, mind you admit 
her. I am in the very mood to listen to her disser- 
tations on the degradation of our sex I I declare I 
do not wonder there are so many stupid men in the 
world ; • henceforth, when I look at their heavy-eyed, 
idiot faces, I shall say to myself : " Their mothers, I 
am sure, worked innumerable sofa cushions of un- 
comfortable masrnificence — no wonder the sons are 
fools !" There now, my worsted is in a snarl — oh, 
how stupid 1 [Breaks off the worsted, then throws her 
work away and upsets the hasket of woolsJ] Now I 
feel better ! 

Nancy. Shall I pick them up, my lady ? 

Lady T. No, they never looked so nice before — I 
feel quite kittenish when I look at the pretty soft 
balls rolling in every direction. Have you not done 
watering those absurd plants ? they are drooping, of 
course they are ; plants cannot live in a room like 
this ! Come here, I think you began a novel to me 
last night, only I fell asleep just as the hero was 
threatening to . blow his brains out ; suppose we "see 
whether his resolution held good ? 

Nancy. [Sits down and takes up a look,] Shall I 
tell John not to admit visitors — except, indeed. 
Miss Sharp? ,It is getting near the time for after- 
noon tea. 
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Lady T. Yes — no, that is, it does not matter, it is 
such a dreadful afternoon, no one who did not wish 
to look like a drowned rat would come out, especially 
Mr.— especially those who are accustomed to ride. 
Go on, child, I am all interest. 

Nancy. This, if you remember, my lady, is the 
letter John wrote to Jane, with the pistol lying on 
the desk by him. " By the time you receive this, I 
shall be a corpse. I loved you. You knew it — you 
trifled with me ! I die." 

Lady T. Dear me, what a tragic young man 1 and 
so curt too ; his short sentences are quite like the 
snap of a dog. Ever since TroUope, novelists think 
it is necessary to write in short barks ; I suppose it 
would be difficult to find one sentence of eight words 
in that whole thick volume. Suppose we leave the 
spasmodic young gentleman to put an end to him- 
self comfortably. Tell me, Nancy, did you never 
feel as though you wanted to tear your duster into 
small strips, and knock your looking-glass into 
atoms ? 

Nancy. Sometimes, my lady. * 

Lady T. When, for example ? 

Nancy. Last Sunday. 

Lady T. Sunday ? Not a proper day to indulge 
in such peculiarities. I always choose a week-day. 
What put you in so unchristian a frame of mind ? 
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Nancy. Well, my lady, you know it was my out 
day. 

Lady T. Yes, I remember. Well ? 

Nancy. And seeing that exercise is good for the 
health, I had arranged to take a long walk, and 
seeing also that a young woman ought to be pro- 
tected on such occasions, Jamie was to have met 
me. 

Lady T. Jamie ? — ah ! Jamie. Nice name that. 

Nancy. Yes, my lady, very nice ; he is my young 
man. 

Lady T. Suppose I were to tell you that I allowed 
no followers ? 

Nancy. Ah, my lady ! not even on out days ? 

Lady T. Well, I am rather soft hearted, I know, 
.0 we will not investigate the matter too closely ; 
I hope you enjoyed the walk. 

Nancy. Ah! that is the trouble — Jamie never 
came. 

Lapy T. Indeed ! So it was for that reason that 
you felt inclined to smash your looking-glass ? 

Nancy. Yes, my lady. 

Lady T. What did you do when the traant came 
back ? 

Nancy. I — I forgave him. 

Lady T. Indeed ! that was very foolish. 

Nancy. But he had a good reason 
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Lady T. In love, there is no such thing as 
reason. A lover should be able to compass the 
impossible. 

Nancy. Yes, my lady, I will remember that. 
Please, I have a great favour to ask. 

Lady T. Really? I suppose you want another 
holiday in order to take another walk under Mr. 
Jamie's protection. 

Nancy. Not exactly that, my lady. But, oh! 
Jamie is such a good gardener. 

Lady T. I am glad to hear it. 

Nancy. And Parks told me himself he meant to 
leave Shady wood and set up for himself. 

Lady T. That is news. Parks should have con- 
fided his plans to me, if he had thoughts of leaving 
my service. 

Nancy. And please, my lady, Jamie would fill 
the place so well. He is wonderful for making roses 
grow, whether they will or not. 

Lady T. Nancy, this is a serious afiair. I see 
that you have your eye on that doU's-place of a 
gardener's house. But, child, you have been with 
me ever since you were fifteen, and I feel more 
interest in you than I would in an ordinary 
maid. 

Nancy. Thank you, my lady. 

Lady T. And therefore I have no idea of hasten- 
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ing that calamity, which polite people call the happy 
state of matrimony. 

Nancy. Oh! 

Lady T. A young girl is much better without a 
husband, or at least with a husband three times her 
own age, like my poor Sir Eichard. That was a wise 
marriage. 

Nancy. Yes, my lady ; but it was scarcely your 
choice, I have heard. 

Lady T. You are mistaken. At seventeen I was 
the most unblushing little worldling possible, and 
Sir Eichard gave me what I wanted — ^wealth and a 
title. As to heart and affection, that is all nonsense 
— fit only for novels. And — Nancy, you would be 
very miserable in that gardener's lodge ; I am con- 
vinced of it. 

Nancy. I would be willing to risk it. 

Lady T. We will say no more on the subject. It 
seems to me I heard the door-bell ring. 

Nancy. Perhaps it is Mr. Cavendish. 

Lady T. He must not come in — no, not on any 
account ! 

Nancy. I will go and see to it, my lady. 

Lady T. [Calling her hack.] Nancy, is my hair 
all right ? 

Nancy. Yes, my lady, quite ; but unless I go at 
once 
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Lady T. I am convinced this ribbon is unbe- 
coming. Why did I not put on the pink? Are 
you sure I look my best ? 

Nancy. Quite sure. There — I hear the front door 
opening. [Peeps.] Oh, it is only a tall footman, 
with a square note that looks like an inYitation. 

Lady T. [Provoked.] How stupid 1 I refuse 
beforehand. I dislike tea-parties, and hate balls. 
Last evening, for example, I was dreadfully bored. 
Fancy a crush where one always ran against people 
one did not care to see, and never met those one did 
want to see. At last when I struggled to a chair, 
from which I could see the door, one impertinent 
wretch said : " Shall I find it for you ?" " Find what ?" 
I naturally asked. "Oh, beg pardon; I thought 
you had lost something, or somebody " — all because 
1 happened to glance up at each new arrival. Then 
another impertinent wretch brought me an ice in the 
shape of a heart, saying, *' I think it is something 
like this that Lady Townsend has lost." And all 
the wretches smiled in concert. 

Nancy. And he never came ? 

Lady T. [Siffhmg.~\ No, he never camej 

Nancy. Perhaps there was some reason ? 

Lady T. I do not care ; I will not forgive him. 

Nancy. What a pleasant-spoken gentleman he is ! 

Lady T. [Siffhinff^l yes. 
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Nancy. And very much run after too. 
Lady T. My dear, half the girls in our set are 
dying for him. 

I 

Nancy. As to that, it will not help them much. 

Lady T. Who knows ? That Sarah Creichton is 
such a forward creature. 

Nancy. You knew Mr. Cavendish years ago, did 
you not, my lady ? 

Lady T. Yes. When we were children we were 
always together. That is the reason that he some- 
times calls me by my Christian name. He says 
Mary is the sweetest name in the world ; but on one 
occasion he actually changed it to Molly. I was so 
angry ! I felt quite like a dairy-maid at once. 
Molly indeed I Why not Polly at once ? 

Nancy. After all, my lady, for polished manners, 
Sir John Kaymond is superior to him. 

Lady T. [QtdeMy.'] Sir John indeed ! He has 
the polish of a block at a barber s shop. No one 
ever saw his whiskers out of curl ; he never tossed 
his black hair carelessly so. He never utters anything 
but the most absurd commonplaces. Ah, how well 
Mr. Cavendish talks ! 
. Nancy. Yes ; but to break an appointment. 

Lady T. He — may be ill. There, I have worried 
myself into the blues. Ah, Nancy, women have the 
hardest part of life assigned to them — passive endur- 
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ance. What a relief it would be now to rush away to 
some bank, or mess-room full of rival oflScers, or some 
studio, where canvas had to be daubed, or marble 
chipped, and bully somebody, There, child, pick up 
all that rubbish, and leave me alone. I mean to 
write an article on human depravity, and send it to 
the * Pall Mall/ Whenever people are out of sorts 
nowadays, they always rush into print ; if not in a 
novel, at least in a letter to the * Times/ 

Nancy. [Picking up the worsteds,] No one is to 
be admitted this afternoon, did you say, my lady ? 

Lady T. I did not say anything about it. You 
can look out of one of the front windows, and tell me 
who comes ; then I will decide. 

Nancy. Very well, my lady. 

[Exit. 



Scene II. 
Lady Townsend alone. 



Lady T. [Walking uneasily up and down,] They 
say that a day is only composed of twelve hours. 
I know better. I have endured at least twenty-four 
since I woke this morning. I am sure that clock is 
slow! I shall never be able to endure the thing 
after to-day ; its great, white china face stares me out 
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of countenance; and, at any rate, gilt clocks are 
aggravating to the nerves. I will certainly drive 
round to Brown's to-morrow, and see if he will 
change it for me. I remember looking at a thing, 
shaped something like a coffin, and made of black 
marble, with a sprightly figure of death striking the 
hours with his scythe. ' I think that would exactly 
suit me. [Sits down; and, opening a small desk, 
takes from it a photograph.^ No, you are not hand- 
some — not a bit handsome! Your mouth is too 
large, sir, and your chin too square. You look like a 
determined sort of fellow, one who would stand any 
amount of hard knocks in the fight with this wicked 
world without flinching; and yet who cpuld be 
wheedled out of almost anything by a bright smile 
or a pleading word. My great, strong, tender lover, 
do you know I should like to have you at my side, 
teaze you with an appearance of anger, just for the 
pleasure of forgiving you ? I wonder if you would 
ask pardon with due humility? You know you 
have offended me dreadfully. You promised to 
meet me at that dismal ball, and you broke your 
promise. Such a miserable evening as I passed, 
waiting, waiting ; — dear ! how cross I was, and how 
cruelly I did snub that poor Sir John I I hate that 
Sir John. I know very well that all he wants is 
my fortune. Heigh-ho ! a widow, young, rich and — 
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and not too bad-looking, has many trials. Perhaps 
it would be better not to remain a widow much 
longer. What do you say to that, sir ? [ Looks at 
photograph^ He smiled; I am sure he smiled 
[Reflectively,] I knew that a little serious, sober 
thought would chase the blues away, and it is an 
undoubted fact that to engage in literary pursuits 
one must cultivate a calm and serene state of mind. 
I feel quite prepared now to begin my article on 
* Depravity ;' but I must draw my inspiration from 
this striking example of my theme. [Kisses the 
photograph] I know what he would say if he had 
seen me do that. He would say that he was jealous 
of his own image. He is not as respectful as he 
ought to be. I shall scold him very seriously when 
he comes. " Molly " is certainly not a reverential 
style of addressing me ! It is not as though I were 
still a madcap of a girl running wild in the country 
— I am Lady Townsend, a person of great experience, 
and of vast importance in the world of fashion ; but 
he cares so little about the world of fashion I He 
laughs at it, and at me for obeying its rules. De- 
cidedly he has many faults, and I fear his wife will 
not be able to have ever)rthing her own way, unless, 
indeed, she condescends to coax. 1 like to coax 
well enough — at times, but there are moments when 
I wish to be imperious, to act like a despotic little 
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queen. Ah, one never knows when one is really 
well off I It would be much wiser in me to remain 
Lady Townsend, after all. [Sighs.'] Well, now for 
my article. [Writea.] 



Scene III. 
Enter Nancy, carrying a houquet of choice flowers. 

Nancy. Oh, my lady — my lady ! 

Lady T. [Still writing^ Well, what is it ? Has 
Miss Sharp called ? 

Nancy. No ; but these flowers ! 

Lady T. [Looking vp.] How sweet ! Who sent 
them? 

Nancy. Mr. Cavendish's man just handed them 
to me. 

Lady T. [Taking the flowers.] So this is his 
way of asking pardon, is it ? How lovely they are ! 
Flowers in Januarv are like the rare smile of a 
stern man — far more precious than any ordinary 
person's good nature. Lilies of the valley too ! 
How did he guess that they were my prime favourites ? 
I remember telling him so when we were children ; 
but that is so long ago it would be but natural if he 
had quite forgotten it. And yet, Nancy, he has the 
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most marvellous memory. The other day we were 
talking of birds, when suddenly he said : '* Do you 
remember our bird-nesting expedition that spring I 
spent at my uncle's ? We two stole out quite alone, 
and had great sport, only in climbing a tree — for, 
Lady Townsend, you did climb trees in those days 
— ^you tore your frock; it was a little white frock 
with lilac spots, 1 remember it quite distinctly ; and 
you cried, not out of repentance for your mad-cap 
frolic, but because you knew you would be kept at 
home the next day and forced to mend the rent. Such 
a rent as it was too !" Yes, he actually remembered all 
those trifling details. How sweet these flowers are ! 

Nancy. My lady, I beg pardon ! but is there not 
the comer of a note peeping out from behind that 
moss-rose bud ? 

Lady T. Nancy, you should have let me find it 
out for myself, EeaUy I am inclined to think that 
you have greater experience in such things than is 
exactly suitable at your age. I do not approve of 
clandestine looking notes. I rather think I shall 
not open this one. 

Nancy. Oh, but, my lady, it does look so tempting ! 

Laby T. If there is one thing of which I dis- 
approve, it is curiosity ; it is a feeling quite incom- 
patible with true dignity of character, 

Nancy, [Crestfallen^ Yes, my lady. 
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Lady T. And it is a fault of which I advise vou 
to correct yourself at once. [-4 pause, during which 
both look attentively at the note^ I suppose it is a 
very little note, since it is so nearly hidden by a 
rose-leaf. To look at the exterior would not be 
reading it. [Draws it (mt^ and looks ai it on aU 
stdes,"] 

Nancy. It is a very little one, certainly; it cannot 
contain much ; perhaps not more than three words. 

Lady T. You think not? I would venture to 
aflSrm, on the contrary, that there were six or eight, 
if not more. 

Nancy. I once got a love letter from Jamie, and 
the **My dear Nancy" took up a space as big as 
that note altogether. 

Lady T. [Meditativdy,^ On second thoughts there 
may be something of r^l importance in it. It 
really is not quite fair to Mr. Cavendish, not to 
read his letters. Decidedly, I think it is my duty 
to open it. 

Nancy. I am sure it is, my lady. 

Lady T. [Hesitatingly.'] Yet he might have sent it 
openly, instead of burying it in flowers. 

Nancy. It is such a mite of a note, that it would 
have been lost, I am sure, if it had been sent in an 
ordinary fashion. 

Lady T. There may be some truth in that I 
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cannot hesitate any longer about so evident a duty. 
Justice before everything. [Opens the note and 
read8.~\ " I shall be with you at a little past five, to 
obtain my pardon, and a cup of tea, at the same 
time. A. C." Oh, Nancy, Nancy ! what o'clock is 
it ? [Looks at her watch.^ How stupid of my watch 
to have stopped this day of all others 1 I have no 
faith in that clock. 

Nancy. It is just five, my lady. 

Lady T. Just five — dear, dear ! and is it still rain- 
ing very hard ? 

Nancy. No, the rain has stopped. 

Lady T. Come here, child ; I feel sure my hair is 
falling down on one side. 

Nancy. No, my lady, it is quite in order. 

Lady T. I am sorry I did not put on my silver 
ornaments, they are so light and pretty. 

Nancy. Shall I fetch them ? 

Lady T. Yes — ^no 1 Now I remember, Mr. Caven- 
dish praised this set the other day, and his taste is 
perfect. I might have known that the weather was 
mending, even if you had not told me, Nancy ; my 
spirits have risen so remarkably. I am very sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric influences — a perfect ther- 
mometer in fact ! 

Nancy. [DriZy.] Yes, my lady, I have always 
noticed it. 
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Lady T. It is tlie same with all persons of a 
nervous temperament. 

Nancy. [A knock cU the door is heard, Nancy opens 
it and receives a card.^ Miss Sharp wishes to know 
if Lady Townsend will receive her in order to dis- 
cuss various points of deep social importance ; she 
has sent in this card with the message. 

Lady T. The dreadful woman ! Do not let her 
in on any account ! — why, it is past five already. 

Nancy. But your ladyship gave orders 

Lady T. That was ages ago. Quick ! tell John 
to say that — that a sudden attack of — of anything 
he pleases, wUl prevent me from receiving Miss 
Sharp this afternoon ! [Nancy speaks to some 
one at the door, then returns.^ Points of social im- 
portance indeed ! There is but one point of social 
life which has any importance in my mind just now. 
Nancy, these women who set up as preachers and 
reformers of their frivolous sex are dreadful crea- 
tures. They think that by much loud talking and 
laying down of impossible maxims, they will 
change what hundreds of generations have either 
approved of, or acquiesced in; I myself believe 
ill a certain degree of reform, but not in a total 
upsetting of the very barriers of civilization. Why, 
my dear, those women do not want any of us to 
marry ! 
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Nancy. How dreadful ! 

Lady T. The truth is, you know that misery loves 
company. I will venture to assert that Miss Sharp 
never received just such a bouquet as this, containing 
such a jewel of a note 1 

Nancy. I am sure she never did ! I am glad I am 
not strong minded. 

Lady T. [Beading over the note.'] " To obtain my 
pardon and a cup of tea at the same time " — that does 
not sound exactly — what shall I say ? — exactly pene- 
trated with remorse, does it ? 

Nancy. Not particularly. 

Lady T. And yet he ought to feel remorse, real 
remorse. "To obtain my pardon!" — to obtain it, 
mind you ! — not to pray for it — not to tremble lest 
it should be withheld — but to obtain it. It sounds 
almost as though he said, " What I wish for, I can 
obtain, almost without asking for it. I shall take 
my pardon like my cup of tea — ^because I want it, 
and it is sure to be given to me !" Eeally, Mr. Caven- 
dish, this is a little too much ! 

Nancy. But how does your ladyship know that 
these thoughts passed through his mind ? 

Lady T. How do I know ? Easily enough. I have 
had considerable experience of the world, considering 
my age, and this experience tearches me that there is 
one thing that has never been, and never will be. 
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equalled, and that is — masculine vanity. People 
talk of the vanity of us women, what does it amount 
to, after all ? — almost nothing. We like to look our 
best, why ? — because it pleases our lords and masters 
that we should be pretty; we hide our little im- 
patiences, our little ill-humours, and carry a smile 
about on our faces, why ? — again, because our lords 
and masters like to bask in sunshine, and have a most 
cowardly fear of feminine clouds and thunder- 
storms. Consequently, our little innodent vanities 
are simply food for that great and all-devouring 
monster — masculine vanity. A man, my dear, if 
he happens to be passably good-looking or possessed 
of the slightest fascination of manner, struts about 
the world, looking down on all creatures with an air, 
which says : *^ I am lord of all I survey !" Oh, I 
have no patience with it all ! IThrows down the 
houguet on the tdhle^ 

Nancy. What it is to be a lady, and clever ! When 
my Jamie came back to me and said, "Now, no 
nonsense. Nan ! — you know, lass, that I would rather 
have been with you than anywhere else," why I, 
like a little goose, was quite satisfied, and never 
stopped to reason myself into unhappiness about it. 
My lady, I am sure you are quite right, and one is 
much better off unmarried, than tied down for life to 
such a vain, unreasonable creature as a man. I — I 
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shall send Jamie about his business next time! 
[Wipes her eyes.^ 

Lady T. How do I know but that he has made a 
jest of the whole matter to half a dozen of his bachelor 
friends ? Now that I think of it, how should those 
men last evening have guessed why I was restless, 
and for whom I was watching ? — ^why it is all quite 
clear ! Mr. Cavendish had taken them into his con- 
fidence; Mr. Cavendish, the chivalrous gentleman, 
had said to each, " My dear Jack, or Tom, or Ned, 
I'm in for the little widow," — ^yes, Nancy, that is the 
way they talk, I know ; my brother told me so — 
"' I'm in for the little widow, and see if I don't win 
the race! Pretty good prize,^ eh? — young, no en- 
cumbrances, and a good round fortune !" Oh, the 
wretches ! I hate them all ! [Bti/rsts into tears.] 

Nancy. Ah, it is not only Sir John who is in want 
of money, perhaps 

Lady T. Sir John again ! I believe, girl, that 
Sir John has bribed you to speak of him. There, 
there, do not look so miserable about it; I know 
you are fond of me in your way. Mr. Cavendish 
never bribed you, I am sure. 

Nancy. Oh, no, my lady, indeed he never did ! 

LadyT. [Thromng herself in an a/rrnrchair.] What 
o'clock is it now, Nancy ? 

Nancy. Ten minutes past five. 
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Lady T. Ten minutes past five ! That is the 
way he keeps his own appointments. Lovers in 
old days used always to be before the time, now 
they are invariably late. He said past five, and of 
course I concluded, " past five " meant two, three, 
perhaps even five minutes past. But ten ! Oh, it is 
too bad to play on my feelings so ! Nancy, just look 
out of that window, and see if he is coming. I 
thought I heard the distant tramp of a horse's hoofs. 

Nancy. No, my lady, I see nothing of him, and it 
has begun to rain again I 

Lady T. [Wiping her eyes.'] Ah ! I was sure of it ; 
I am so excruciatingly subject to atmospheric varia- 
tions. 

Nancy. Shall I read a little more of that novel ? 

Lady T. That novel, indeed! as though the ac- 
count of a suicide would be likely to raise my spirits ! 
Not but what I am sure the disconsolate lover changes 
his mind after loading the pistol. No one ever dies 
for love in these degenerate days ! 

Nancy. Shall I put your ladyship's embroidery in 
order ? 

Lady T. I have told you that I hated it! A 
tapestry frame makes me think of that dreadful 
old Penelope; and Penelope makes me think of 
lonely women waiting for wandering men who never 
come back. I am sure I never should have waited 
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SO long for Ulysses ; he was not worth so much pa- 
tience ; beside, patient women are nearly always fools. 

Nancy. I never heard of the lady before, \yas she 
an English woman ? 

Lady T, Certainly not a modem one, or she 
would have done what I am going to do. Order 
in the tea, and forbid the door to everybody. Do 
you not understand, Nancy ? I want my tea. 

Nancy. Yes, my lady. [Turns to go.'] 

Lady T. [Calling her hack.'] And, Nancy, I have 
determined not to give Jamie the gardener's place, 
because I do not wish to subject you, yet a while, at 
least, to the evils of matrimony. Do not look so 
unhappy, child ; I do it for your own good, you know 
that, do you not ? 

Nancy. [In a depressed tone of voice^ Oh yes, my 
lady. 

Lady T. Wait a moment. I am sure I hear a 
horse. [Rushes to (lie window.^ Oh yes, yes, it is he ! 
Of course, a little past five meant a quarter past, I 
might have known it ! 

Nancy. You said I was to forbid the door to every- 
body. 

Lady D. So I did. It would serve him right, 
would it not ? My head says yes, but oh, my heart 
says — no ! It was a pretty way of asking pardon, 
after all, to send those lovely flowers ; and ob, how 
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roughly I threw them down. Here is a rose-bud 
quite crushed — it is the same that hid that naughty 
little note. I never could endure a man who was 
too humble ! 

Nancy. I should think not indeed 1 

Lady T. It was foolish in me to expect Mr. 
Cavendish to act as a Sir John Kaymond would 
have acted. I despise Sir John ; he is not half a 
man. 

Nanoy. My lady, what order shall I give at the 
door? 

Lady T. I have not quite decided yet. I suppose 
Mr. Cavendish must have turned the corner by this 
time. 

Nancy, tarn sure he has. 

Lady T. Flowers, pretty flowers, what shall I do ? 
Yes, that is it, they shall decide for me. 

Nancy. How? 

Lady T. See. I take this sprig of lilies of the 
valley. I do not even glance to see how many tiny 
fairy bells it has. I would scorn to cheat. At 
each that I pluck off I will say yes — then no, and 
so on, and if the last says yes, why he shall come in ; 
if it says no — why then I suppose he must go away. 

Nancy. What a nice idea ! 

Lady T. [Pulls the llossoms off the stalk.'] Yes — 
no — yes — oh, Nancy, I feel quite as though I were 
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having my fortune told ! — no — ye^ — ^how I like 
that little word yes! No — yes — no — why that is 
all ; there are no more. It — it stopped at no ! 

Nancy. So it did my lady. 

Lady T. Oh dear, what shall I do? I was sure 
it would stop at yes. When Gretehen pulled her 
flower to pieces, it stopped at yes — but things in 
real life never do come out as they should. 

Nancy. I never half believed in flower talk, myself. 

Lady T. Did you not ? — ^you are a sensible girl, 
Nancy. After all, lilies of the valley are stupid 
little flowers. [Throws the stalk away.'] There ! I 
will choose another favourite at once. • Lilies of the 
valley are fit for school girls, for misses just enter- 
ing their teens. I quite despise them. I know 
what I will do, Nancy, just to spite the silly flower, 
I will say — yes. 

Nancy. It is just in time, my lady, for I hear the 
bell ringing. 

Lady T. And, Nancy, I should be sorry to make 
you unhappy, my girl. I will see what can be done 
about the gardener's place ! 

Nancy. Oh, thank you, — thank you, my lady ! 

Lady T. Are you sure my eyes are not red — cry- 
ing is so stupid. I wonder why I cried just now ? 
Do I really look my best ? 

The cvHain drops. 
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Scene L 

A conservatory, tastefully arranged and weU lighted ; 
the music from a haU-room is faintly heard. 
James Staunton and Carrie Burton are eagerly 
talking to Laura Marshall, who has thrown 
hersdf on a sofa, a little in the background. AU 
are in evening dress. 

Carrie. But, my dear Laura, I assure you 



James. When I tell you. Miss Marshall, that I 
was myself present. 

Laura. Do you not then think, Mr. Staunton, 
that since I am your future wife's best friend, it was 
your duty to stop this — wager ? 

James. As to that, my dear young lady, even if 
I had had the desire to do so, I should not have had 
the power. I came in at the end of the discussion. 
Beside^ I own I did not look at it in the same light 
as you seem to. 

Laura. [Indignantly rising.^ And pray, in what 






1 
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light could you regard it ? Society among us seems 
to have arrived at a pretty pass, since gentlemen— 
I use the word advisedly, for you all, I believe, lay 
claim to the distinction — gentlemen, can coolly dis- 
cuss the possibility of my conquest within a specified 
time ; can even bet on it, as they would bet at a 
public racecourse, some taking odds with, most, 
however, against me. I am, indeed, honoured by the 
high opinion in which I am held. And to say that 
we regard ourselves as belonging to the " upper ten !" 
One would fancy that such things might perhaps 
happen among barmaids and ploughboys, but could 
scarcely, it seems to me, be credited among refined 
ladies and gentlemen. Oh ! I could cry with shame, 
but that my anger is too fierce for tears ! 

James. Egad I since you look at it &om that 
point of view, I have nothing more to say. \8U8 
down ai one side,^ 

Cabbie. Now, Laura, do not be absurd, there's a 
dear ! If I were in your place, I would be only too 
glad to have such an opportunity of punishing that 
Mr. Hereford for his presumption. After all, you 
know, it is only to be a flirtation, and you, with 
your fascinations, can easily catch him in his own 
net. Do please, if you love me, make him despe- 
rately miserable. 

Lauba. a man who can deliberately make a 
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wager on such a subject is not capable of being made 
miserable. 

Carrie. But James says that he was surprised 
into it ; it was the other men who started the subject. 
Some maintained that you, the reigning belle of the 
season, were inaccessible, and others that Maurice 
Hereford was irresistible. 

Laura. And so it was agreed that if Mr. Hereford 
could not extract from me, before midnight, a con- 
fession of tender feeling-— of love in fact, he should 
be declared loser. Really this young man is in- 
sufferable with his overweening conceit ! Why, we 
scarcely have more than a bowing acquaintance, 
yet, before midnight, in the midst of the bustle and 
noise of this baU, I am to whisper that my heart 
has found its master ! And on what does he base 
his pretensions? There will be at least ten men 
here this evening handsomer than he ; and as to that 
fascination of manner which schoolgirls rave about, 
I deny it entirely. 

Carrie. At any rate, fascinating or not, he will 
find more than his match in you. 

Laura. [Excitedly.'] I will not speak to him ; I 
will leave mother to entertain the guests, and, 
pleading a headache, retire to my room. 

Carrie. Then they will say you feared the test! 

Laura. I fear 1 I indeed ! No, Maurice Hereford, 
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I will meet you on your own ground, and before the 
clock strikes twelve you shall be at my feet, my 
bounden slave. 

James. [Qme%.] I knew that I had only to keep 
out of the discussion to have you women arrive at 
the very point at which I wished you to arrive. 

Carrie. James, if you dare to indulge in your 
usual pointless sarcasms, I will not dance with you 
at all this evening ! 

James. Then you will be faithless to your duties 
as ^ engaged young lady," and I shall have to con- 
sole myself as well as possible with champagne and 
a quiet cigar in some deliciously-deserted comer. 
Perhaps I might even induce that stunning little 
Miss Convers to share my nook. By Jove, what 
eyes that girl has ! 

Carrie. She squints, you know she does ! 

Laura. You will have the pleasure of witnessing 
the opening of the campaign. Mr. Hereford is 
coming this way. \Twrn8 aside and picks a jlower 
mth a pretence of indifference.'] 

James. . I have heard that love guesses the 
approach of the beloved one by the operation of 
those very obscure properties poets call natural 
affinities, electric sympathies, or any other fine name 
that happens to suit. I now see that instinctive hate 
has the same power. 
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Scene II. 
Enter Maurice Hereford. 

Maurice. [Bowing to the ladies,'] Some happy 
inspiration led me this way ; ladies, I am your most 
humble servant. Ah, Staunton, how are you ? 

James. As well as a man in my circumstances is 
expected to be. 

Maurice, In that case, we poor ordinary mortals 
can but look on in admiring envy. Miss Burton, I 
have just left poor Wilson tearing out his hair, 
vowing that nowadays you were all but invisible ; 
I heard him declare that if you refused to waltz 
with him he would play wallflower all the evening, 
and shoot Staunton to-morrow. 

Carrie. Out of regard for Mr. Staunton's safety, 
I shall be forced to give him two waltzes instead of 
one. He is such a delicious partner. 

James. Eeally, your concern for my safety is very 
touching, my dear Carrie ; I cannot consent to such 
a sacrifice. \They converse in dv/inb show.] 

Maurice, [Tv/rning to Laura, and addressing her 
with the greatest deference of manner.] I am the 
bearer of a message to you, Miss Marshall. Your 
mother commissioned me to say that your guests 
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were arriving so fast that she was in need of your 
assistance. Will you permit me to escort you to 
the ball-room ? 

Laura. Certainly; though to own the truth, I 
never felt less inclined to play the polite hostess ; I 
am in the worst of humours ! 

Maurice. Would it be indiscreet to ask the cause 
of this most unusual state of mind ? 

Laura. Oh, dear no ! I am quite willing to tell 
you. My milliner sent home the most unbecoming 
bonnet this afternoon! I look thirty in it at the 
very least. 

Maurice. What a catastrophe ! 

Laura. Is it not? and people pretend that our 
cares are light. 

Maurice. How little they understand ! I at least 
sympathise with you. 

Laura. I am sure you do; I feel that we are 
kindred spirits, for to have an ill-fitting coat, or a 
badly tied cravat, would, I am sure, quite upset the 
equilibrium of your mind. 

Maurice. How perfectly you have read me. 
Miss Marshall. It would be absurd to attempt to 
hide any thought from you, you would discover it 
with one flash of your eyes. Therefore I shall wear 
my heart on my sleeve for your benefit. 

Laura. Pray do not. Give me at least a chance 
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of using that wonderful penetration with which you 
so flatteringly believe me to be gifted. But mother 
will wonder what has become of me ; I have been 
in here fully half an hour. I had just been confiding 
my vexation to Carrie when you came in. [Turns 

to ffO,'\ 

Maurice. One moment I pmy. 1 came early 
hoping to obtain more than one dance. At Mrs. 
Perry's the other evening, I could not even approach 
you, you were so surrounded. [Takes her tabids.^ 

Laura. I promised the first and third dances to 
Colonel Fairfield, when he called last evening. 

Maurice. As it happens, Colonel Fairfield came 
to see me this afternoon and said he was called away 
suddenly on urgent family business ; he sent you his 
best compliments and me — as a substitute. May I 
hope that you will consider me Colonel Fairfield 
during those two dances ? 

Laura. Since the Colonel chose you as his substi- 
tute, I have no right to object. 

Maurice. Thank you so much. But I desire to 
return now to my original character ; Colonel Fair- 
field is disposed of, but Maurice Hereford humbly 
begs on his part, for — the second and fourth dances. 

Laura. [Sup/pressing a smile.] Eeally, Mr. Here- 
ford, your very humble prayer sounds considerably 
like any other man's assurance. 
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Maurice. Perhaps you think that I wish to tire 
you out with too much dancing ; but you are quite 
in error. I think it is the greatest possible mistake 
to make a toil of pleasure ; a waltz is very delightful 
certainly, but a quiet rest and talk after the waltz 
seems to me of far greater importance. What is more 
delicious than to lean back in a luxurious chair, half 
conscious of a delightful fatigue, yet almost for- 
getting it in the charm of a pleasant conversation ? 
One's ideas flow with great ease, words come of them- 
selves under the influence of the distant rumour of 
music and voices — do you not think so ? 

Laura. Perhaps. 

Maurice. Then you will not refuse my prayer? 

Laura. I think I ought to do so. Four dances 
in succession I 

Maurice. Pardon me; Colonel Fairfield dances 
two of them with you — by proxy, it is true, but then 
remember how often in olden times marriages even 
were celebrated by proxy — legally celebrated ; what 
objection then can there be to dancing — by proxy ? 

Laura. [Laugliing.l Eeally, Mr. Hereford, you 
are an excellent sophist. 

Maurice. You flatter me. 

Laura. But what will people say ? Four dances 
will carry us quite up to — midnight. 

Maurice. I should scarcely think so. 
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Laura. Decidedly I can give you but one dance 
now, and one — after twelve o'clock. 

Maurice. Ah, then I shall not be able to impart 
the good news I bring you. 

Laura. Good news ? 

Maurice. Yes, excellent news that would delight 
you — ^that would make you forget the sin of your 
milliner. 

Laura. [Irresolutely^ Indeed? 

Maurice. Tidings of such a chara:€ter, that they 
could not be imparted in a moment. You would 
sadly regret being interrupted by a meaningless 
fellow with an eyeglass or a hsp, to whom you had 
promised your second dance. 

Laura. What sort of tidings ? 

Maurice. It would be too tantalising to let you 
have an inkling of them without being able to give 
them to you in their entire unity of delight. 

Laura. Could no one but you give me this news? 

Maurice. No one. 

Laura. You are taking an unmanly advantage of 
my feminine curiosity. 

Maurice. Not at all. Listen, I will be generous. 
My tidings concern a certain youth now far from 
this land, in whom you deign to interest yourself. 

Laura. Not — not Ned Blake — not my curly- 
headed boy lover? 
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Maurice. The very same. 

Laura. What about him ? it is so long since we 
have heard anything. 

Maurice. May I write my name on your tablets? 

Laura. Not yet. 

Maurice. I am so sorry; I have so many details 
to impart ; time will be wanting. 

Laura. Well — you may. 

Maurice. A thousand thanks. First Colonel 
Fairfield, then your humble servant — ^then 

Laura. Must you have them all ? 

Maurice. Every one. 

Laura. What a tyrant! I had quite forgotten 
poor mother's message, let us go quickly. 

[Eoneunty Maurice and Laura /rom l. 



Scene III. 

James Staunton and Carrie Burton, who during 
the lad few minutes have heen listening^ 

James. A — ^hum! well, Carrie, what do you say 
to this opening of the campaign ? 

Carrie. I say that Mr. Hereford is the most 
respectfully impertinent man I ever saw 1 

James. By Jove ! that last was a master-stroke. 
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Where did he fish up that story of the absent boy 
lover ? is there any truth in it ? 

Carrie. Of course there is. Did you never hear 
of Ned Blake ? Why it is quite a romance in the 
style of young Byron and Mary Chatworth. Ned 
is a clever, precocious, dreaming boy, who took it 
into his head before he was sixteen to fall desperately 
in love with Laura. 

James. Nonsense. 

Carrie. It was pretty serious nonsense then ; his 
parents pooh-poohed the matter, in their ^worldly 
wisdom, but Laura never laughed at him. I think if 
she had he would have killed himself. 

James. A good thrashing at school would have 
taken all that stuflF out of him. 

Carrie. That is the way you men, who pride 
yourselves on your common sense, judge, is it? 
James Staunton, I am ashamed of you ! 

James. But now, Carrie, reason a little about it ; 
Miss Marshall, who must be some four or five years 
older than this boy, could not possibly marry him, 
could she ? 

Carrie. Certainly not. 

James. Well then ? 

Carrie. Well then — ^instead of turning this child's 
sentiment into ridicule, she did the only thing which 
was likely to cure him. She applied to her uncle. 
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Commodore Duncan, who was just starting on a two 
years' cruise, and the commodore, who is very fond 
of her, consented, after much grumbling, to take the 
boy with him. ' But it nearly broke Ned's heart, and 
he has not written a line to her since his departure. 
I presume Mr. Hereford, who, you know, is a great 
traveller, met him somewhere, and is perhaps charged 
with some message. 

James. At any rate, he has chosen a most pro- 
pitious moment for delivering it. My opinion is 
that he is drawing on his imagination for his share 
of the story. 

Carrie. I should not wonder ! I have the greatest 
contempt for that man. 

James. Contempt! why? 

Carrie. Why? The question comes with much 
grace, from you. Why, indeed ? Because when a man 
will play upon the better and more poetical feelings 
of a girl's nature, simply for the attainment of a 
mean and selfish end, he is worthy of all contempt. 

James. All things are fair in love and in war, and 
as in this case, there seems to be a mixture of both 
these pleasant things, the means he adopts are 
doubly justified. 

Carrie. I have no patience with you ! A man will 
defend another man, even when he knows that the 
thing in w hich he defends him is dishonourable 1 
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James. While a woman on the contrary will turn 
against her dearest female friend at the first word of 
doubt which our not too charitable world raises 
against her. 

Cabbie. You are insupportable! I for my part 
am sure Laura will give this conceited fellow a lesson 
which he will not easily forget. 

James. And I for my part feel sure that she is 
more than half in love with him already. 

Cabbie. Now, that is too much! So it seems 
that one of your lordly sex has but to turn his eyes 
toward one of us, to behold her at his feet ? 

James. It would seem so* But ye powers defend 
me ! I see such a storm gathering in your eyes, my 
gentle Carrie, that in self-defence, I must prepare 
myself for the onslaught. [Seats himself comfortMy 
and jprejpares a cigarettei] 

Cabbie. [Angrily.'] ' Oh, I wish that all the girls 
who think that to be *' engaged " is the summit of 
earthly bliss, could see you at this moment! This 
is the realization of our dreams of lover-like ardour I 
It is to be rewarded with this amount of chivalrous 
devotion that we lavishly bestow, that we squander, 
all there is of tenderness, of love in our natures! 
Knights of old deemed it their greatest pride to 
wear their ladies' colours about them in war or 
tournament, and as reward of their valour, thought 
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themselves blessed indeed even if allowed to kiss 
the maiden's white hand while kneeling at her feet. 
Behold the modem lover ! leaning back in a chair, 
his feet gracefully reposing on the rungs of another, 
his hands in his pockets, his nose in the air, and a 
cigar between his lips ! 

James. I say, Carrie, you are rather hard on a 
fellow. 

Carrie. And yet, I suppose, men nowadays have> 
hidden somewhere about them, a thing they call 
their heart. At times, very rarely, it is true, one 
catches a fleeting glimpse of it. A chance word, 
a quickly repressed look, tells us that they can 
love, only they are ashamed of the weakness, and 
hide it so carefully that at last we are bound to 
think that if it ever did exist, it died almost at its 
birth. 

James. One must march with one's day. 

Carrie. And so will I march with the spirit of 
the day, inasmuch as I mean to break my engage- 
ment. You see, sir, that is a rule which can work 
both ways, and the breaking of engagements is 
decidedly fashionable just now. 

James. And pray on what grounds will you dismiss 
your humble servant ? 

Carrie. On the ground, Mr. Staunton, that I am 
tired of your coldness ; that I see stretching before 
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me such a vista of negligences, of slights, of in- 
diflferences, that I turn aside while it is yet time. 
On the ground that it is hard to find one's love 
scorned and thrown aside! \Tvms her hack to him, 
and wipes her eyes.'] 

James. [^Looks at her, then throwing away his 
eiffarette, goes up to her.] Carrie, what shall I say to 
obtain my forgiveness ? 

Carrie. Nothing. 

James. Which means that you will give it to me 
without being entreated to do so ? 

Carrie. Which means, Mr. Staunton, that nothing 
you could say would soften me ; you have offended 
me too often. 

Jakes. Carrie, I confess that I am no better than 
I should be. 

Carrie. Ah, that is true enough ! 

James. My natural reserve, as I have been ac- 
customed to call it, is merely pride. 

Carrie. That it is ! and of the worst sort too. 

James. I have behaved very badly to you. 

Carrie. Indeed, indeed you have ! [/SoJs.] 

James. I do not deserve ever to be forgiven. 

Carrie. No. 

James. But — I on my side have some complaints 
to make against you, 

Carrie. What do you mean ? 
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James. It is an undoubted fact that you are an 
arrant little flirt. 

Carrie. I — a flirt ! 

James. Yes, Miss Innocence, you — a flirt ! that is 
the word, as poor Wilson certainly could testify. 

Carrie. Indeed ? If I had but given Mr. Wilson 
the promise I gave you, he would have behaved very 
difierently. 

James. Ah, would he indeed ? 

Carrie. Most certainly. 

James. And pray how would he have behaved? 
Just tell me ; I shall be only too glad to improve 
myself by studying how he would have acted if— 
Pray go on. 

Carrie. He would always have been amiable. 

James. And so am I. 

Carrie. He would always have been at my beck 
and call. If I wished to ride on horseback, he 
would have wished it too ; if I were inclined to be 
lazy, he would be lazy too, and sit quite contentedly 
playing with my embroidery silks, without speaking, 
until I chose to give him permission. He never 
would come into the drawing-room in the morning 
and exclaim — before even saying, "How d'y© 
do" — ** For goodness' sake, Carrie, don't waste 
any more of your time over such rubbish !" He 
would 
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James. Well, the stuflf you women call work, is 
rubbish ! 

Cakrie. Please not to interrupt me; that is a 
thing Mr. Wilson never presumes to do 

James. Bother Wilson ! 

Carrie. He would never scold if I chose to have 
an amiable chat with — with persons who have been 
and always are kind to me. 

James. In point of fact he would have allowed you 
to flirt to your heart's content. 

Carrie. Mr. Staunton, allow — forbid, and other 
words of that description, I do not admit into my 
dictionary. 

James. Ah ! Then I presume you will alter 
the Marriage Service to suit your own conve- 
nience ? 

Carrie. The words of the Marriage Service are 
not all to be taken in their literal sense. 

James. I see ; you bring to your aid the very con- 
venient doctrine of private interpretation. 

Carrie. It seems to me that we are needlessly 
wandering from our subject. 

James. That would be a pity indeed, since Mr. 
Wilson seems in your eyes to be gifted with every 
perfection. Pray continue, I feel myself rapidly 
getting to be a wiser and a better man. 

Carrie. Mr. Wilson would never talk of seeking 
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quiet corners to enjoy the companionsliip of a bold 
girl who squints. 

James. There comes in your injustice. Miss 
Conway is the best-looking girl I know. 

Cabbie. Indeed ! You are too flattering. Pray 
do not let me interfere with your proposed tete-Ortete. 
I will free you from my presence. I dare say Mr. 
Wilson is looking for me ; I mean to give him all the 
dances he chooses to claim. He is the best waltzer 
I know. 

James. To repeat your own words, " Indeed ! you 
are too flattering." Carrie, do not dance with that 
fellow — please. 

Cabbie. And why not, pray ? 

James. Because — because, Miss Burton, I forbid 
it. 

Cabbie. That is delightful! You forbid it. I 
have the honour to wish you good evening. 

James. Carrie, if you care for me, you will yield 
that point. Promise not to dance with him. 

Cabbie. I promise nothing of the sort. 

James. You know that though I may not be de- 
monstrative yet I do love you most dearly. 

Cabbie. You have given me many proofs of it, 
this eveniDg. 

James. Dear Carrie, can you refuse me this little 
favour ? 
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Carrie. I do refuse it. 

James. [Angrily turning his hack to her.^ Very 
well, just as you please, Miss Burton. 

Carrie. [Goes toward the door to the left, then tv/rns 
bach and peeps arov/nd at James, who is impatiently 
tapping the floor with his foot ; she goes up to him 
sofUy and puts her arm through his ; he holes down 
at her and smiles^ But you know, dear, she does 
squint 

James. Well, I confess she does ; and Carrie, you 
must allow that if Wilson does tear his hair out with 
rage at not getting you for a partner, it is very im- 
prudent of him, for he has none to spare 

Carrie. [Laughs.'] He might be quite bald and 
I should not care. He is inclined to be stout too. 

James. I have always noticed, Carrie, that you 
like a good deal of vinegar in your salad. 

Carrie. That I do — 1 hate insipid things and — 
people. 

James. And you will believe me now, when I say 
that I do love you with my whole heart?. 

Carrie. Yes. 

James. And you will dance with me the whole 
evening ? 

Carrie. Yes. 

James. And you will not tiy to change the mai- 
riage service after all ? 
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Carrie. I do not know about that. 

James, Well, suppose we agree to leave that as 
the subject of our next discussion ? The part I like 
about these — well we will agree to call them discus- 
sions — is, the making up. 

Carrie. And so do I. [Laughing.l 

\Exmnt L. 



Scene IV. 

Ikder Maurice Hereford and Laura Marshall, 
R., talhing earnestly. They walk up and down 
the stage slowly. 

Laura. How did you obtain the boy's confidence ? 
He was always so shy, so jealous of his secret. 
• Maurice. True, and it was by mere accident that 
I discovered it. One day as I was lying idly on the 
deck, wondering if my mind was entirely stagnating, 
the wind blew a paper at my feet. Naturally, seeing 
some lines scrawled on it, I read this godsend to my 
idleness, and found that it was a sonnet to " Laura." 
I had scarcely read the last line when young Blake 
rushed at me, and I think wanted dreadfully to 
challenge me to mortal combat for my indiscretion. 
I assure you that my mind routed itself from its stag- 
nation on the instant ; all I possessed of eloquence, 
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of persuasion, I employed to win his confidence, and 
when at last he gave it to me I felt that I had 
accomplished one of the greatest conquests of my life. 

Laura. And so — he often spoke to you of me ? 

Maurice. Very often, and I encouraged him in 
this amiable weakness, 

Laura. Then I scarcely see why, ever since you 
returned from your travels, you should so unmis- 
takably have shunned me. 

Maurice. It was quite by accident that I dis- 
covered to-day that the boy*s ideal Laura was Miss 
Marshall, the reigning belle. I humbly own also 
that I am afraid of belles, Tou see he never gave 
me your whole name ; he had taken to reading 
Petrarch, and it pleased his fancy to identify himself 
with the poet ; to me as well as to him, you were 
" Madonna Laura." 

Laura. I regret to have to descend from so high 
a pedestal. I can easily conceive that Miss Marshall 
is a creature far less interesting than my poor Ned's 
Laura ; do not speak, I do not wish for a common- 
place compliment. I only accept flattery when it is 
original. Tell me, was he still angry with me for my 
cruelty in sending him away ? 

Maurice. Sometimes he grew rather Byronic on 
the subject ; but there is such a foundation of good 
sense in his nature that he half admitted that you 
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were right. I first grew to respect the unknown 
original of my young friend's ideal, when I learnt 
how firmly and gently she had forced him from her 
side. You proved yourself a true-hearted woman, 
Miss Marshall ; few would have resisted the tempta- 
tion of playing with this young and sensitive hearty 
for scoff as one wiU at a boy's first love, there is 
something in it irresistibly fresh and fascinating. As 
he grows older he will recognize the folly of his 
hopes, but the memory of this beautiful dream will 
never leave him ; it will keep him from all that is 
low, for he will measure all things by his first stan- 
dard ; it will deepen his nature, and I think make a 
true poet of him. Trust me, come what will, he will' 
always bless the memory of his " Laura." 

Laura. Oh ! that we might always live in a world 
like the world of that boy's imagiuation, and turn 
with his magnificent scorn from all that is mean and 
trivial. Oh, how distasteful does my life — the life 
of a mere woman of fashion, seem to me at this 
moment ! 

Maurice. And yet there is no detail of our lives 
that we have not the power of glorifying. If we 
but chose to be sincere and simple like your boy 
lover, all things might be made to assume a deep 
meaning. 

Laura. [Passionately, 1 How? 
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Maubige. [Leading her to a 9eat.'\ It pleases me 
to develop my theory half hidden in these flowering 
shrubs. Let us imagine that we two are isolated 
from the rest of humanity. How softly does the din 
of the outer world come to us in the cadences of the 
music which rise and fall almost inaudibly, and come 
dying at our feet like the waves of some mysterious 
sea. Let us imagine that the great bustling, cruel, 
material world holds its breath out of respect for 
our confidences ; our only listeners are the half shut 
flowers whose breath mingles with our words ; they 
understand us, ^^ Madonna Laura." Let us for once 
abandon conventionalities ; my soul speaks to your 
soul ; listen to its voice ; do not cruelly remind me 
where we are, what we are, and command my silence* 
Say, may I, without fear of offending, speak in all 
freedom ? 

Laura. \In a half audiUe voice."] You may speak. 

Maubige. And yet how shall I ? The thoughts 
tha tcrowd in upon me are so fragile, so delicate in 
their nature, that they half dread being translated 
into words ; they should have a bnguage apart ; a 
language composed half of music, half of perfume, 
which should reach the heart, through the medium 
of the senses. As I speak, there rises before me the 
picture of what might be ; only to vivify it into life, 
one should ignore the dread practicabilities of life. My 
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picture represents happiness, and happiness is — love. 
Love, yes ; and yet do not mistake it for the senti-* 
ment which passes current under that name in our 
everyday world. The love of which I dream is the 
complete blending of two natures into one; there 
should be no diversity of thoughts, of ideas, of feel- 
ings; one heart, one soul, one being, in fact And 
do you think that with the aid of a sentiment like 
that, any accident of life would seem liiean or 
trivial ? All would be transfigured and made beau- 
tiful, do you not believe me ? 

Laura. Poets have so dreamed — ^but it is only a 
dream. Love like this, never did, never will, exist. 

Maubice. And it is with lips all fresh with the 
dew of youth that you dare blaspheme ? What ! if 
my faith did but waver, I should lie down and say, 
'* Let my day finish !" And yet I have lived much 
longer than you, I have seen the darker side of life, 
while you have seen but its fair side ! Child, when 
you have suffered, you will believe, 

Lauka* I have suffered — I do suffer I 

Maurice. You? 

Laura. Yes, I. What ! are you, too, blind ? Be-« 
cause you see me surrounded, flattered, bearing myself 
among my companions with a placid brow and a 
smiling face, you think that my heart is at peace ? 
It is not; it cries out with a wild cry, it rebels against 
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the constraints which, in my pride, I impose upon it ; 
it will not be still, it will not be satisfied, and yet 

it must Oh, I am mad to speak like this ! Why 

did you broach this subject ? What right had you to 
evoke the spirit which I thought was imprisoned in 
the deepest recess of my heart ? It is the thought 
of the young love which was lavished on me, and 
which I repulsed, that has moved me. Let us go 
back to the world from which, one moment, we have 
wandered. 

Maurice. No— linger yet a little, it is so sweet, 
so unutterably sweet to lift the veil of mere reality, 
and gaze unchecked into that inner life which, in 
the paucity of our language, we call the soul. 
Hush — one moment. I am in a heaven of delights, 
sensations long forgotten move me to the innermost 
depths of my nature. Oh, gentle lady, these exqui- 
site moments of existence are so rare; when they 
come do not let us chase them away ! Open your 
hearty as I open mine^ and bid the vision of perfect 
happiness linger there, and make it nobler, better, 
and fitted for higher purposes than it was before. 
Will it harm either of us? In a few minutes we 
shaU awake from the trance, from the dream, or 
whatever it be — ^and looking back we may wonder 
perhaps — ^but certainly not regret. If, on the con- 
trary, by a brusque employ of that detestable faculty. 
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common sense, we dispel the illusion, we shall 
mourn in vain for its return. Life is so hard that 
it was but just of nature to scatter a few roses on its 
stony path — ^let us stop and pick them, pressing 
them to our heart of hearts ; believe me that even 
should there be thorns guarding the delicious 
fragrant blossoms, even should those thorns tear the 
trembling flesh and make it bleed, we shall not in 
after days regret the exquisite pain. Laura, gentle 
goddess of this hour, while I have been speaking, a 
flower, moved by some unfelt breeze has once or 
twice kissed your cheek ; pick it, give it to me, and 
even when it lies on my heart, withered and sad, it 
shall speak to me of you — and that will be happiness 
in itself. 

Laura. [Picks the flower, and gives it to him.^ 
Yes, I give it to you — ^but with a protest. I cannot 
foUow you in that unreal region which exists only in 
your over-excited imagination. Life is made up of 
stem realities, not of dreams. I do not believe in 
love. 

Maurice. You do — you do I Your eyes belie 
your words. 

Laura. And do you then really believe in it ? 

Maurice. Yes, I swear that I do. [Takes her hand 
and kisses itJ] 

Laura. [Seems slrugglvag with hersdf, ihen hy an 
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effort snaiches her hand away, and rising^ confronts 
him, drawing herself up to her fuU height^ Yes, 
Mr. Hereford, you do believe in love, and I will tell 
you on what that faith, that noble sentiment which 
you have the power so well to describe is founded. 
Look into yourself and blush, if indeed you still can 
blush, to see how you tore away the semblance of 
love, of the highest feeling of which our fallen 
nature is capable, to travesty a sentiment which has 
no name. A mean, boasting vanity, which for its 
food craved my abasement; which boasted, which 
made a wager, that within a given time you should 
wrench from my quivering lips, an avowal of that 
very love whose name you have desecrated! I, 
Laura Marshall, was thus to become the theme of 
vulgar jests, of mean triumph to your — friends, who, 
taking sides with you, staked their money on the 
chance of my weakness ! You forgot that you were 
not on the racecourse ; you forgot that the animal on 
which you betted was possessed of intelligence, of 
feeling, of souL Insult could go no further. Yet I 
who knew this thing have allowed you to approach 
me. I have listened to you, struggling against a mad 
desire to ignore my reason, to believe that in the 
rhapsodies with which you favoured me, there was 
a little genuine feeling. Oh ! I am worthy of con- 
tempt indeed, since to tear myself from the thraldom 
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of your influence I was forced to remind myself over 
and over again of the real motive of your eloquence ; 
to reflect that probably, hidden among those shrubs, 
there was some witness of this pretty scene of genteel 
comedy, one who would with native humour report 
the whole for the amusement of the club-room I 
Can you not already fancy the roars of laughter with 
which the delicate wit of the narrator would be 
received? In very truth,' Mr. Hereford, you have 
succeeded in one part at least of your programme, 
for you have humbled me to the dust ! 

Maurice. Miss Marshall, to your indignation I 
have nothing to oppose; except indeed this: your 
contempt of me is not greater than my loathing 
contempt of myself. I never sank lower in my own 
esteem; your words, your looks especially, have 
annihilated me. 

Lauba* [Clasping her hands vehemently,'] What 
had I done to you — what was my crime, that you 
should have singled me out for this ? 

Maurice. You are the reigmng beUe, and deemed 
marvellously fascinating. I saw in you but one of 
a clfiss — ^a class which in my time has made me 
suffer bitterly; I believed that you, like a woman 
whom I once knew and loved, were heartless. Let 
my excuse be, if excuse indeed is admissible, that I 
did not know you. 
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Lauba. And I then must suflfer for the sins of 
another ! But it is useless to continue these dreadful 
explanations — ^it is over ; you have had your — flirta- 
tion ; now go your way, and I will go mine. We are 
strangers from this moment. 

Maurice. Is my pardon then impossible ? 

Laura. Quite. 

Maurice. You are right, my sin is too great. 
This atonement, at least, I can make; you shall 
never be reminded by my presence of this painful 
evening. A voluntary exile, I shall mourn my 
fault far from you, and dream of what — might have 
been. 

Laura. Tou — you will leave town ? 

Maurice. This very night, 

Laura. Yes — that is as it should be. But others 
must not know of this ; we must return to the ball- 
room, with placid faces, as we left it ; and when you 
have resigned me to another partner, you can slip 
away unnoticed. 

Maurice. It is your part to command — mine to 
obey. But — this flower; this little flower already 
wilting in my hand, which speaks to me of a 
moment never to be forgotten by me — must I 
resign that too? Will you carry your cruelty — 
your justice, I mean — so far as to take even that 
from me ? 
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Laura. [Looks wp suddenly^ then turns away, 
chohing damn a so6.] You — ^may keep it. 

Maurice. Thank you — thank you a thousand 
times ! Will you accept my arm ? 

[Exeimt slowly, l. 



Scene V. 

Enter James Staunton /rom r. 

James. [Looking after them,'] I scarcely like this; 
either I have never known Laura Marshall, or some^ 
thing very unusual has taken place and changed her 
completely ; her very walk is different ; I miss the 
proud turn of the head and the bright fearless 
glance ; as she turned just now, I saw that her face 
was pale and drawn. Pshaw! What a mistake 
people -make to look at life so very seriously. A 
flirtation — well and good, for everybody flirts more 
or less ; but this strikes me as something beyond that 
harmless pastime. Hereford is a dreadful sort of 
fellow according to all accounts. [Reflectively,'] I 
wonder how he manages — what the deuce is the 
secret of his fascination? I have a great mind to 
ask him ! As for me, I cannot even keep my volatile 
Carrie in proper subjection, much less prove dangerous 
to the whole female world 1 [Walks up and down,] 
I might have known that she could not keep to her 
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good resolutions half an hour I As for me, I cannot 
understand the infatuation of some people for 
dancing; it is a stupid amusement and very un- 
dignified, especially for the male portion of creation ; 
yet when I attempted to elucidate my theory on 
this subject, and put it in practice by refusing to 
take an eighth turn of a mad waltz, my gentle 
charmer left me in a pet, and the next moment was 
whirling around with that fellow Wilson, whom ten 
minutes before she had been ridiculing for my benefit. 
Ah, woman, woman! — dear mel I thought I was 
going to say something quite original on that fertile 
theme — but the inspiration has left me, and — ^I must 
console myself with a cigarette ; I shall not be the 
first man whose eloquence has ended in smoke! 
The coast seems clear, and no one will be any the 
wiser for this dreadful infringement of the laws of 
refined society. [Stretches himself in an easy-chair 
ami lights his cigarette^ 



Scene VI. 

• Ikder Maurice Hereford hastily, from l. 

Maurice. [Excitedly^ What shall I do ? 
James. Take a cigar, my dear fellow — the best 
thing in the world for quieting the nerves and 
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enabling a man to look upon fickle dame Fortune 
with calm philosophy. 

Maurice. Ah, Staunton— you here? So much 
the better ! If I had not met you I believe I should 
have been forced to indulge in a soliloquy. 

James. I say, who has won ? 

Maubioe. Staunton — if ever a man despised him- 
self, I am that man. I vow I would give ten good 
years of my life to be able to undo this last folly of 
mine! 

James. Ten years — ahem ! Yes, perhaps, but then 
they must be those that come between eighty and 
ninety. Come, be reasonable; no harm is done; 
you will lose your wager, perhaps — but you can very 
well afford it in every way. 

Maurice. No harm done 1 Ah, you should have 
seen her lashing me with her superb contempt ! By 
Jove, I sadly wanted to make a fool of myself at her 
feet. 

James. Why did you not ? Women do not often 
object to that sort of thing. 

Maurice. No, even my daring did not extend so 
fitr. She felt herself insulted, and with reason too, 
the only thing I could do was to retire. She believes 
me to be already gone, 

James. Yes, gone — to return to-morrow morning. 

Maurice. Gone, never to return. 



J 
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James. Nonsense, man, I begin to lose my respect 
for your knowledge of feminine nature ; this is the 
greatest blunder you ever committed. 

Maurice. You see, when the heart speaks, reason 
often holds her peace, 

James. No — you do not really mean that — ^it is 
serious ? 

Maurice. Serious — ^yes, by Jove, it is serious ! 

James. \Qives a low whistle.'] Whew I then you 
have but to wait, a little patience is all that is 
necessary, I would be willing to stake my right 
hand, that she is repenting her severity at this very 
moment, 

Maurice. You are not in earnest ? 

James, Yes, I am though. Hush I here come our 
two fair ladies in the full mystery of confidence. 
Quick, this way. 

Maurice, What do you mean ? 

James. This is not the time for over scrupulous-* 
ness. These shrubs evidently grew here for our 
special convenience — not a moment is to be lost, 
[Maurice Hereford makes a gestv/re of dissent, hut 
James pushes him lack of the shrvhs and foUw/os 
him.] 
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Scene VII. 
Enter Laura and Carrie talking earnestly ^ from r. 

Carrie. And is this aU ? 

Laura, I scarcely know ; I am so wretched that 
my very memory seems to fail ma 

Carrie. Now, let me recapitulate. You let him 
entangle himself in a love scene, an undoubted love 
scene ; you kept back, venturing on no expression of 
your own feelings — then when he had gone far 
enough, you opened fire on him, — and I have no 
doubt that you did not spare him either! Very 
well. He has lost, and you 

Laura. And I — ^have lost too 1 

Carrie. How lost? 

Laura. Lost because — because Carrie — Oh, how 
I long to call him back, to humble my overweening 
pride — to — but what am I saying ! [Covers her face 
with her ha/nds.] 

Carrie. But Laura, this is decidedly beyond the 
permitted limits of a flirtation. 

Laura. Flirtation — how I hate the word! If I 
had my way I would erase it, not only firom our 
dictionaries, but from our lives. 

Carrie. Permit me to say that I am glad you 
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have not the power of doing so— I like not only the 
word, but the thing. 

Laura. What! was the divine power of loving 
given to us that we should fritter it away in the 
service of our miserable vanities ? Oh, I wish I had 
the powers of the satirists, I would lash not so much 
the real vices of the world — these find chastisers 
enough — but I would attack incessantly, remorse- 
lessly, these innocent sins of modem society. Garrioy 
we desecrate the better part of ourselves when we 
condescend to flirt. We call it harmless. I believe 
in my heart that there never was a harmless flixta- 
tion yet ! The firuit that has passed through many 
hands may indeed be intetct, but where is its bloom ? 
And what makes the great glory of the peach, if it 
be not its bloom and its delicate perfume, I — ^were 
it in my province to choose — would pick my peach 
from the tree myself, would seek for it in some 
modest corner where many eyes had not seen it ; I 
would take it and say with pride, "This is all 
mine." I tell you, Carrie, if I were a man, I would 
never marry a girl who had stooped to one serious 
flirtation ! 

Carrie. [Looking arov/nd^ Oh, how you frighten 
me ! What a mercy James cannot hear you I You 
have the most dangerous theories 1 Fortunately 
to-morrow you will have forgotten all about them. 
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Laura. Perhaps* One's practice rarely tallies 
very exactly with one's theory. To-morrow— why 
does that word make me shudder? I think I am 
cold and ill — and oh, Carrie, so very, very sad ! 

Cabbie. My poor darling ! — how I pity you that 
you should look so deeply into things ! It is so much 
pleasanter to glance lightly at sorrow, and pass 
quickly by. There is so much sunshine in life, why 
should we seek the shade ? Beside, remember dear, 
at one word of yours 

Lauba. [QidcMy.^ Hush! do not tempt me, I 
will never see him again — and yet 

Cabbie. [Putting her arms about her.l And yet 
what ? 

Lauba. And yet I — I love him, I love him so 
entirely ! . Listen. I have loved him from the 
moment when I first saw him. He shunned me, this 
I felt, and it did but make the tyranny of my 
thoughts more constant. When I heard of this 
dreadful wager, I think I felt more pain to see him 
debased by his own act, than indignation for myself. 
Still I must never see him again! 

[Bursts into tears.] 
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Scene VIII. 

Maurice Hereford springs forward, followed ly 

James Staunton. 

Maurice, Laura — you must, you do, see him 
again I 

Laura. [Screarm^andfredn^herselffromCi^niSi'^ 
emhraoey stands in angry confusion — after a ^at(se.] 
Had you not sinned enough against me ? Was my 
humiliation not complete enough to satisfy you ? 

James. It was I who forced him 

Laura. Do not you speak 1 Surely he is man 
enough to take the responsibility of his own acts. 
What, Maurice Hereford, you wished to tear from 
me even the last shred of esteem which might serve 
to dignify my mad love for you — yes, my love for 
you. I am too proud to deny what cannot be 
denied ; beside, you are not the only one, it seems, 
who enjoyed the confession which I thought to make 
only to one faithful heart Mr. Staunton, congratu- 
late your noble friend ; he has won his wager ; it is 
not yet midnight and I have avowed my weakness — 
a weakness which you see is not without its value, 
since it puts money in his pocket. 

James. You mistake, Miss Marshall; Hereford 

N 
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has lost ; the clock struck twelve as you and Carrie 
entered. 

Maueice. Laura— do not turn from me so dis- 
dainfully. I confess my wrong ; I was worthy of all 
contempt, but I think I have purchased the right to 
be pitied, for I too have suffered. You will perhaps 
not believe me, but as you and I sat yonder, as I 
looked at you, doing homage to the qualities of your 
mind and heart, reflected as they were on your ever- 
changing face, I swear that I forgot completely the 
vile motive which induced me to seek that interview ; 
forgot it as completely as I wish I could make you 
forget it now. Laura, you have seen me at my 
worst, and if even thus you could find something in 
me not quite unworthy of love, may I not hope that 
a life-long devotion may win from you the forgive- 
ness of this — flirtation ? At your feet I throw, not 
only my repentance, but the offer of all I am and 
may be. Do not steel your heart against me, do not 
refuse to be my wife. 

Laura. Oh, no — no I A love engendered as ours 
has been, could never prosper I 

Maurice. There you mistake. Beside, nothing else 
would probably have broken through the cynicism 
which for years had hardened and embittered my 
nature. I think the first time that my heart stirred 
within me was while listening to that boy poet, 
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dreaming aloud of his Laura; I instinctively felt 
that one who could inspire a devotion like his must 
be truly noble and great 

James. Ked would doubtless be much gratified 
if he could learn what an effect his descriptions had 
produced. 

Maurice. You are more nearly right in your 
conjecture than you think. As we took leave of 
each other, he whispered, "It is only to one like 
you that I would resign her without bitterness." 
[He converses with Lauba in a low and eag&f tone,] 

James. [Looking askance at Cabbie, who folds her 
hands with an expression of unconscious innocence^ 
Miss Ceuroline Burton ! 

Carrie. [Dropping a curtsey,'] Mr. James 
Staunton ! 

James. I beg to inform you that I am highly 
edified by your views on certain subjects — views 
which opened my eyes considerably. 

Carrie. I am glad that I have been the humble 
means of conveying light to the darkened mind. 

James. What do you mean by your defence of 
the abominable practice of flirting ? When you are 
my wife, madam, I shall know how to change your 
opinion on the subject. 

Carrie, \8ings, in imitation of Zerlina.] " Batti, 
batti, bel Ma^etto !" [Interrupting herself] Beside, 
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sir, listeners never do hear anything to their ad- 
vantage, 

James. Heigh ho ! there is no withstanding you. 
I verily believe that you are a little witch — ^but 
promise, you never, never will again. 

Cabbie. Ko not — until the next good oppor- 
tunity I 

Lauea. [To Maueice.] This may be unpardon* 
able weakness on my part, but if it is-^well, I am 
willing to bear the shame. Beside, I dare not 
retract my word, and I said that I — ^loved you» 

Maurice, Believe me, Laura, you shall never 
have cause to regret that sweet avowal, and we 
may both look back with joy to our — flirtation. 
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Scene L 



The library in Miss Mowbray's country house. A 
table in one corner with a tray of refreshments. 
Miss Mowbray very simply dressed, reading a 
letter. 

Miss M. Shall I have courage to carry out my 
plan ? Now that the time draws near^ I begin to 
tremble ! Well, this is a new phase of my character. 
What — Kate Mowbray afraid ! Kate, the fearless, the 
self-reliant, falter in her purpose? Nonsense! let 
me but re-read his words and I shall find resolution 
in my very indignation ! When Captain Dunroy 
wrote this letter to his old chum he did not take 
into consideration that that old chum's wife was my 
staunchest friend and ally, who, as a matter of course, 
sent me the document by the first mail. [Looks once 
more at the letter.'] Dear, what a nice hand he 
writes ! so firm — so full of character. To think that 
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after so long an absence the " Cousin Jack " of my 
childish fancy should still hold so prominent a place 
in my thoughts ! and that, too, in spite of reason, in 
spite of his complete and mortifying oblivion of his 
baby love, in spite of this most discourteous letter I 
Well, this is mere foolishness. How many times I 
have read these words 1 [iJeadg.] " You will scarcely 
be surprised, my dear fellow, at my sudden return to 
England, All the world, that is, all our little world, 
knows of my granifether's eccentric will, which 
decrees, that unless I choose to fulfil his wishes, 
I shall lose the whole estate, I was off so far in 
the mountains at the time of his death, something 
more than a year ago, that the news, together with 
the summons home, was months in reaching me. 
So, either I must marry that little Kate, whom I 
only remember as a turbulent child, eternally calling 
after * Cousin Jack,' and crying for sweetmeats, or 
— I must give up all hope of my rightful inheritance ! 
This is rather hard on a fellow, you must allow. The 
girl, who is the most distant of distant relatives, had 
no real claim on my grandfather, except, indeed, 
that he was dotingly fond of her. From what I 
hear, I gather that Miss Mowbray has grown up the 
very counterpart of the thousand or more young 
ladies who *come out' every year. Oh, Harry, 
Harry! we all of us, perchance, have dreamed a 
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dream. Behold the difference between the ideal and 
the real. On the one hand, a girl, whose thoughts 
are transparent in their crystal-like purity, who has 
not forgotten the sweet weakness of blushing ; one 
who is simple in her tastes, modest in her dress, who 
is intelligent yet unpretending, well informed yet 
more anxious to acquire further knowledge than to 
exhibit that which she already possesses, who is ever 
tender yet strong. On the other, a woman, who, 
from the soles of her tortured feet to the highest 
frizzle of her hair is — ^false, false ! whose charms are 
bought, and who herself is to be bought by the 

highest bidder ! Well, well, if I lash myself into 

such violent indignation I shall find myself return- 
ing to tiger hunting by the first boat, and that I 
have no intention of doing just yet. I must see for 
myself, and then, by George ! if in Kate Mowbray I 
find the usual type of fashionable girlhood, I will 
make her n^y best bow, leaving my fortune in my 
stead." [After a pause.'] And I like him for it! 
yet he deserves to be well punished for his mis- 
trust of me. Let me see — is all ready ? Yes, the 
servants have their orders, and the moment his 
foot crosses the threshold I cease to be' Kate and 
become simple Lucy CaJton, Miss Mowbray's demure 
companion. [LooJcs at herself in the mirror.'] Yes, 
do I not look. like one simple in her tastes, modest in 
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her dress ? ha ! ha ! [Door hdl rings.] Oh, here he 
comes ! [Peeps otU of window.^ I can catch a glimpse 
of a man's overcoat — how it rains ! Was ever such a 

storm ! Now to my hiding place. 

[Exit. 



Scene II. 
ErUer Captain Dunroy. 



Captain. [Speaking to some one outside^ Send me 
the companion — ^by no means ? I shall do very well 

with the books till your mistress comes home Be 

home soon ? Very well, in the meantime, if I should 
want anything, I will ring. [Shuts the door and 
comes forward.] Companion, indeed! some fusty, 
frowsy, old woman, paid so much a month for play- 
ing propriety to the young lady, I hate old women 1 
In point of fact, I hate all women, young and old, 
just now. Whew — such a storm ! I would not send 
a dog out in such weather, and yet I travel, the devil 
knows how many miles, rather than fail at an ap- 
pointment, which I now find the lady has not chosen 
to keep on her side — but when did a fashionable 
woman ever keep her promise ? What business has 
she to be visiting at the Manor House when she knew 
I was to arrive to-day ? It is a slight, a downright 
slight 1 have a good mind to [Goes towards 
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{he window^ No chance of escape ! I am regularly 
weather-bound. Now, I remember, that fellow, 
Doyle, did speak of one Sir Peter Curry, who was 
staying at the Manor House, and who-^by Jove 1 
I believe there is something in it — ^not that I care ! 
She may fall in love with Lucifer himself if she 
chooses, only she might know that Sir Peter is con- 
sidered the greatest snob in England, Well ! I am 
in for it, and I might as well make myself comfort- 
able. [Looks aroijmd the room^ Cosy place this ; as a 
boy, I remember there were more books scattered on 
the tables, and fewer flowers, and pretty trifles about. 
Ah, here is a * Times.' When a man has the ' Times ' 
to help him to grumble at the world withal, he need 
not consider himself hard up. Perhaps with its help 
I may hope to forget that I am bound on a fool's 
errand. \Unfolds the paper, lights a cigar eUe^ and 
settling himself luxwrioudy in one arm-chair, puts 
his feet on amotherJ] 



Scene III. 

Enter Miss Mowbray, demurely, a work hasket in 
her hand. She curtseys, without heing noticed^ 
then quietly sits down, takes out som£ work and 
legins to sew. 

Miss M. [After a short stlence.] Ha — hum ! 
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Captain, [Starting,'] Eh! what! who's there? 

Miss M. Please, Captain Dunroy, it is only I, 
Lucy Calton. 

Captain. And who the 1 beg your pardon — 

who is Miss Lucy Calton ? 

Miss M. The companion — ^Miss Mowbray's com- 
panion. She said I was to come in and entertain 
you. 

Captain. Lideed, it is very kind of her, to be 
sure ; it seems to me she might have taken the task 
upon herself. Pray Miss — ^Miss Calton, do not let 
me take up your valuable time. Since Miss Mowbray 
has not thought fit to keep her appointment, I do 
not require any one to take her place. [Begins to 
read.] 

Miss M. [Quietly carries the tray of refreshments 
and places it on a taUe at Captain Dunroy's elbow.] 
Sherry or port. Captain Dunroy? [He does not 
answer.] Please, I was to oflfer you some wine. 

Captain. Wine? Thanks — ^none! [Looks vp.] 
Well, on second thoughts, a glass of sherry might 
not be amiss after such a drive as mine — that is if 

you will join me. No ? ^then you must at least 

promise to forgive my rudeness of just now. To own 
the truth I am in the most savage of tempers — and 
not without cause — that my most bitter enemy 
would allow. 
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Miss M. [Sits doivn, takes up her work and looks 
up fwrtivdy at Captain Dunroy, who enjoys the cake 
and wine with evident relish ; a short silence^ Captain 
Dunroy, will you be good enough to tell me some- 
thing ? 

Captain. Certainly, if that something be within 
the range of my intellect* Well, what is it ? 

Miss M. [In a distressed manner. 1 Please — what, 
what must I do to entertain you ? 

Captain. Entertain me! Why — ha! ha! — why 
should you think it necessary to entertain me ? 

Miss M. Because Miss Mowbray said I must, and 
I dare not go away, much as 

Captain. Much as you would like to, eh ? 

Miss M. No, not that exactly, only — [looking 
d(ywn\ — only I know you would rather be alone. 

Captain. Now, my dear young lady, suppose we 
both ^gree to say exactly what we think ? 1 own 
that five minutes ago I wished you — well, let us 
say, three rooms off; but then 1 was a brute. Now, 
whether it is owing to the influence of this excellent 
sherry, or the influence of — something else, I am 
well pleased that you should remain. As to the 
best way of entertaining me, I have a plan to 
propose: suppose you change your individuality 
for the time being ; suppose I call you Kate Mow- 
bray instead of Lucy Calton? Now how do you 
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fancy Miss Mowbray would act under like circum- 
stances ? 

Miss M. Oh, I know just how she would do, I 
have watched her so often I Then this is to be a 
sort of game of make believe, is it ? 

Captain. Exactly. A game well known and 
much in vogue in society ixom the nursery up- 
ward. 

Miss M. But if I call you Captain Dunroy, the 
charm will be broken ; you must be somebody else, 
too, or else the game would not be fair. Suppose I 
call you — Sir Peter 

Captain. Sir Peter ! — why Sir Peter, rather than 
Sir Paul or Sir John ? 

Miss M. Oh, because it comes more naturally 
of course. 

Captain. Of course, eh ? Then I am to conclude 
that that arch-booby. Sir Peter Curry, is a very 
frequent visitor ? 

Miss M. Very frequent — so you know him ? That 
makes it all the easier for you to personate him. 
You must look more pompous, more like this. [Mimes 
a pompous fop^ Now, shall we begin? 

Captain. If you like. Shall I drop my r's? 

Miss M. Yes, yes — just like that ! [Laughs with 
great enjoyment^ then assumes the airs of a spoilt 
heatiiy.] Ah, Sir Peter, there is no trusting you, 
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yoii are SO complimentary. Men are such dreadful 
flatterers 

Captain. Flattewews, Miss Mowbway I Ton my 
sonl I never flattewed you ; you are aw — quite above 
flattewy — aw'. 

Miss M. [Shahing her jmger at him.] Naughty, 
naughty ! — what was it you said to me last evening in 

Mrs. Goldwin's conservatory You do not answer 

— perhaps you have already forgotten — or perhaps 
you wish to — to retract ? 

Captain. Faiwest Kate, I wetwact nothing ! only 
— ^aw — there's that confounded cousin of yours who 
is coming to 

Miss M. [With affected carelessness.] Oh, do not 
let that trouble you — a mere childish affair, I assure 
you, easily disposed of. A rough Indian oflScer could 
scarcely be to my taste after having enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of — of refined society. You know. Sir Peter, 
it is as easy nowadays to break a will as for 

Captain. [In his naiural voice, angrily.] As for a 
worldly woman to break her word I Ah, I see how 
it is ! You shall find, Miss Mowbray, that the rough 
ofGlcer is not so easily disposed of as you think. I 
will marry you — out of spite ! 

Miss M. [Resuming the manner of Lucy Calton.] 
Please, Captain Dunroy, do not be angry ; remember 
that we were only playing at " make believe." 
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Captain. Playing at " make believe," ha ! ha ! so 
we were ! By Jove I had almost forgotten it. \SiU 
ting by her.] You see, Miss Lucy — may I call you 
Miss Lucy ? — ^you have studied from the life, that is 
very evident. So, my worst fears are realized ; Kate 
Mowbray is a heartless, worthless flirt ? 

Miss M. [Distressed.l Oh no, no ! I shall never 
forgive myself if my foolish mimicry has given you 
such an impression. Please believe me when I say, 
that Miss Mowbray, though perhaps a little spoiled 
by flattery, has an excellent heart. 

Captain. It is much to your credit to say so, and 
you will almost make me believe it if you look at 
me so with those earnest eyes, full of tears. But I 
may require you to prove your assertions. Will you 
permit me to ask you a question or two ? I was told, 
on my arrival, that the lady of the house, notwith- 
standing the weather, which is certainly not favour- 
able to visiting, chose to break her engagement with 
me, rather than give up a dejeuner or some such 
tomfoolery over at the Manor House. It is natural to 
conclude that some strong attraction or other caused 
her so far to forget her duty as hostess. [Carelessly.] 
Do you happen to know the names of the other guests? 

Miss M. Oh yes, there is Lady Severn with the 
Misses Severn; then there is Mr. McFarland and 
Major Tomkins ; and — ^and 
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Captain. And who else ? 

Miss M. And — Sir Peter Curry; but I assure 
you-^ 

Captain. [Pacing the room, angrily.^ Assure me 
of nothiog ! There, there ! do not look so frightened, 
child! I have no murderous intentions as yet — 
Why should I care ? Still that sort of thing hurts 
a man's pride, which, after all, amounts to about the 
same thing as wounding his heart! [Ooes to the 
window^ The rain is coming down in torrents. 
If I were to attempt to run over I should cut such 
a forlorn figure that the girl would be justified in 
laughing at me. Well, I must make the best of a 
desperate position. [Ooes hack and takes a seat hy 
Miss M.] So, Miss Lucy, you will not hear this 
friend and patroness of yours abused; and why, 
pray? 

Miss M. Because she has been kind to me — in her 
way. 

Captain. And may I ask what " her way " is ? 

Miss M. I scarcely know bow to explain. When 
we are alone she lets me kiss her, and she tells me 
her secrets. When there is company of course she 
does not notice me. 

Captain. Why not ? 

Miss M. Because I am only the companion. 

Captain. Ah, indeed, a mighty reason ! You are 

o 
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pleading your friend's cause bravely ; I begin to have 
the greatest respect for Miss Mowbray ; she is almost 
as kind to you as to her pet dog, hey? Still, of 
course, she expects from you the service of your 
brain — you must entertain her, read to her ? You 
are well educated, that I guess from your manner of 
speaking ? 

Miss M. I was educated for a governess ; and now 
pray listen while I tell you what I owe to Miss 
Mowbray. I am a distant relative of the family, 
belonging to that poorer branch of it which, through 
unfortunate marriages, sank into entire obscurity. 
Indeed I was bom in the village near by, and it was 
only by accident that my connection with the family 
was discovered ; I think it was my remarkable like- 
ness to Miss Mowbray which first caused investiga- 
tions to be made- 

Captain. So you and Miss Kate look alike? 
Well, that is the first thing I have heard in her 
favour. Are you reaily very much alike ? 

Miss M. If we were dressed in each other's clothes 
I might be mistaken for her. But, as it is, she seems 
a hundred times handsomer, for you know she gets 
all her things from Paris. 

Captain. Indeed! So you fancy that I would 
think her prettier than you ? 

Miss M. Why of course ! But as I was saying. 
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little Miss Kate — we were both children of about the 
same age — insisted that I should be sent to school. 
This was done, and I was from the age of ten edu- 
cated with the view of becoming ^a governess 

But I am afraid this is not what Miss Mowbray 
meant when she said I was to entertain you. My 
poor little history cannot interest you. 

Captain. But it does interest me very much. I 
can almost picture to myself the quiet little figure 
going jfrom school duty to school duty, looked down 
upon by the more fashionable pupils, and bullied by 
the teachers. 

Miss M. How can you guess things like that? 
You never saw me at school. 

Captain. How do you know that, little lady? 
I may have an invisible cap like the prince in 
the fairy tale. Well, and did you go out as a 
governess ? 

Miss M. Yes; and I was so unhappy! I am 
afraid I do not like constant work, and it is hard to 
be always snubbed — ^is it not ? 

Captain. Eather. I should like to have the 
court-martialing of your snubbers, that's all! 
How came you to be delivered from the house of 
bondage ? 

Miss M. Ah I now we come to Miss Mowbray's 
goodness. She heard that I was all but ill, and 
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much in need of rest and country air, so she imibe- 
diately sent for me, and I have been here ever since. 

Captain. I see; she has moments of thought- 
less generosity — (not, however, that I see any par- 
ticular generosity in wishing to have you near her), 
which are expected to counterbalance hours — days 
of selfishness ! What are your duties ? 

Miss M. So light ! I wash her poodle every day 
in eau-de-cologrie. I disentangle the silks and wools 
of her embroidery. I write her notes, read her to 
sleep after a party. Then, of course, when her 

maid has a holiday I dress her and put on 1 

mean— I do her hair. 

Captain. The first expression is the correct one, 
I make no doubt. Tell me, what do you do with 
your spare time ? 

Miss M. [Eagerly. '\ I read and study. Just think ! 
I have all the books at my command ; only there is 
no one to^'advise me in my choice, and sometimes I 
get discouraged. 

Captain. Poor little thing ! such a lonely life in 
the midst of a crowd — for I can well imagine that 
Miss Mowbray has always plenty of people staying 
with her. Well, and does this satisfy you? Are 
you happy. Miss Lucy ? 

Miss M. [Looks up suddenly, then droops her head^ 
Why do you ask? [Her voice falters^ 
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Captain. Why, child— child ! I did not mean to 
distress you. [-4 short silence^ Come, come, Miss Lucy, 
do not look so sorrowful, or I shall never forgive myself. 

Miss M. [Controlling herself^ Oh, I am quite 
myself again. What shall I do to amuse you? 
Shall I sing, or play chequers, or the piano ? 

Captain. No, nor dance either. I once had 
apartments next to a boarding-school famous for 
musical instruction, I have hated the piano ever 
since^-except, indeed, when ft is played very softly, 
just at dusk. 

Miss. M. How did you guess that I played like 
that? 

Captain. You should know by this time, Miss 
Lucy, that I am a very Yankee for guessing. Miss 
Mowbray is a pianist also, I presume. 

Miss M. Oh yes, everybody must know that ; she 
plays the noisiest dance music and operatic arrange- 
ments that can be procured for money. That is — 
I mean — she is considered a very brilliant player. 

Captain. Exactly. Well, now, that you are 
quite yourself, tell me why you were so overcome 
by my simple question ? 

Miss M. Must I really tell you ? 

Captain. Lideed you must. 

Miss M. It was because — oh, I am so alone in the 
world ! 1 have no parents, no brother or sister ! — 
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There is no one being to whom, in my sadness, I can 
go and tell my little sorrow or pain. No one to 
whom in my hours of gaiety — for I am often happy 
without knowing why, just as the birds are Jaappy — 
there is no one who will listen to my merry non- 
sense, and be glad with me. I have occasionally 
met with kindness and indulgence, — never, never, 

with sympathy, and I crave it so ! [Interrupting 

herself^ Please, Captain ^ Dunroy, do not be angry 
with me — you forced me to speak. 

Captain. Angry with you! It would be as 
reasonable for me to be angry with the flowers for 
giving forth their rich perfume. But why should 
you speak so despondingly, that sympathy which 
you crave, and which is the natural due of one like 
you, may still be yours. After Miss Mowbray's own 
marriage, she may have leisure to look out for a 
husband for you, and in him — you 

Miss M. [Looking doum.'] Oh no, no! please do 
not speak so. I shall never marry. 

Captain. Never marry, nonsense ! That is what 
all girls say until the propitious moment comes for 
changing their minds — hey ? 

Miss M. But I am not like other girls. 

Captain. Perhaps you think that marriage would 
be difficult for you, because, by education and as- 
sociations, you are above those from whom you 
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sprang? But that is an idle fear, for it must be 
next to impossible to converse with you without 

feeling drawn to you — ^without falling in love 1 

mean — that is, you are far too attractive to pass un- 
noticed. Was that what made you think you would 
never marry ? 

Miss M. Perhaps ^yet, no — that is there is 

another reason 

Captain. [After a litUe hesitation^ Would it be an 
unpardonable indiscretion to ask what that other 
reason is ? 

Miss M. I scarcely know how to 

Captain. Just fancy yourself ^alone and indulging 
in a comforting little soliloquy. 

Miss M. I ^ 

Captain. Well. 

Miss M. I have allowed an ideal to take possession 
of my imagination — perhaps of my heart, and I can 
love nothing lower. 

Captain. An ideal ? That is not as alarming as it 
might be. Pray is it a simple ideal, or one based on 
a living original ? 

Miss M. [Covering her face with her hands,] I 
cannot tell you ! Please — ^please do not ask ! 

Captain. Do not tremble so; it would be un- 
manly to press your confidence. But come ! look up 
with one of your own smiles ; it hurts me to see you 
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look sad ! Have you no diverting liistory of rejected 
lovers to tell me — come, confess, there has been one 
at least who broke a lance for your sweet sake ? 

Miss M. You forget — I am only the companion 

But, please, I ought not to talk so much about my- 
self. Miss Mowbray might object. 

Captain. But if I do not object, is not that all- 
suflScient ? 

Miss M. I am afraid not. {Uneasily^ May I not 
offer you some more wine ? 

Captain. [Laughing^ Your idea of entertainment 
is a little on the pattern of an innkeeper's, is it not. 
Miss Lucy — refreshing the inner man, eh? She 
seems to be a sad tyrant, that Miss Mowbray; I 
wonder if she will succeed in keeping me in as good 
order as she does her companion. I am afraid I am 
in a fair way of becoming a hen-pecked husband. 

Miss M. [Slyly ^ Many a true word is said in jest. 

Captain. You frighten me. [Laughs^ Well, since 
you are so anxious to obey orders, let us see if we 
cannot manage to have you do so, and yet at the 
same time, please me. Do you know, I have a 
notion to talk, and to be listened to by a sweet, 
demure maiden. 

Miss M. Is the maiden expected to remain quite 
silent ? 

Captain. No. The demure maiden may at times 
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venture on some such uncompromising rejoinder as 
" Indeed !" " Yes," " I never should have thought so." 
Now, are you ready — may I begin ? 

Miss M. Yes. 

Captain. Then, sweet maiden, listen while I tell 
you a story. Turn a little this way that I may look 
at you — all poets and romancers need a motive of 
inspiration, and I wish to draw mine from your 
eyes. Mine is a very simple story, so do not expect 
anything sensational. Once upon a time 

Miss M. How I like the stories that begin with 
" Once upon a time." 

Captain. That is not within the range of per- 
mitted answers. However, for once, the offence is 
pardoned. Well, then, once upon a time, a young 
man was created 

Miss M. Was he never a baby ? 

Qaptain. Hush ! Eemember that the penalty of 
unauthorized interruptions may be of whatever 
nature I choose! This yoimg man went out into 
the world, and fought his way in a land heated by a 
tropical sun and swarming with tigers and other 
wild animals. The life was rough and often uncon- 
genial, for selfishness and evil passions were rife 
among his companions. Perhaps in the midst of 
strife, and noise the remembrance of better things, 
familiar to him in a previous stage of existence, kept 
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this young man somewhat apart from his rough 
fellows, and kept alive in his heart of hearts an 
ideal which he silently worshipped; an ideal of 
purity, of unselfishness, of tender devotion. Do you 
wonder that he vowed to himseK that if ever he 
should find the realization of this ideal, in the shape 
of a mortal maiden, he would woo, and perchance 
be happy enough to wed her ? Whether he found 
her in a palace or in a cottage, high bom or low 
born, he determined to use all the strength of his 
nature, bring to bear all the eloquence of his tongue 
to win her for himself. 

Miss M. And did he find her ? 

Captain. You shall hear. Fate showed him a 
woman, rich, fair, and young, and bade him marry 
her. But she was not his ideal and he turned aside ; 
in doing so he perceived another maiden close to 
her — as indeed a sweet violet may bloom by the 
side of a flaimting poppy, — and though he was about 
to pass it by, the sweet fragrance of youth and 
innocence reached his senses, and he said 

Miss M. What did he say ? 

Captain. He said: Sweet, gentle, tender-hearted 
Lucy, I have sought you long, to find you at last 
more lovely than my dream! Lucy — do you not 
understand me — is not my story plain enough ? 

Miss M. And I— I am the ideal ? 
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Captain. Indeed, indeed you are ! 

Miss M. I, the companion! — ^the unknown, un- 
prized, girl ! Oh, no ! you are making cruel sport 
of me. 

Captain. Making sport of you ! You must have 
a very low opinion of me to imagine such a thing ! 

Miss M. Oh, now I dare tell you all — now I dare 
tell you how, from the frequent repetition of your 
name, I grew curious to learn more about " Cousin 
Jack," and what I heard pleased me more than I 
may say. There is an old portrait of you as a boy 
here, and I have watched that portrait till to me it 
grew a living being. Then, too, once when I was 
an unknown village child, I was surrounded by a 
tormenting crowd of rough boys ; I grew frightened, 
when a clear strong voice was heard above the din, 
and a boy rushed at tlie largest of my tormentors, 
and soon dispersed them all. Then, finding that 
my childish sorrow was only increased by the sight 
of his hurts, he took me on his knee, kissed me, and 
to console me, gave me this ! [Draws from her dress 
a medal,] Do you remember. Cousin Jack — the 
silver prize medal you won at school ? 

Captain. So your champion was myself? I must 
own I did not remember having made your ac- 
quaintance so many years ago. I have indeed some 
vague remembrance of a good fight of that sort, but 
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I fancied little Kate had been the cause of it. See 
how one's youthful memories grow confused. Then, 
sweet Lucy, I need no longer fear that vague ideal 
of which I own I was jealous a short time since ? 

Miss M. [As though rememberinff, then starting 
back.^ Oh, what have I said and done? I have 
been guilty of the blackest treachery and ingrati- 
tude ! 

Captain. How? 

Miss M. You came here to woo Miss Mowbray, and 
I — I, miserable girl that I am, have listened to your 
love ! You must forget it all, it is as though you 
had said nothing. 

Captain. Indeed ! that is a proposal to which I 
cannot listen for a moment. 

Miss M. But, Captain Dunroy 

Captain. Say " Cousin Jack," you have as much 
right to do so as Miss Mowbray. 

Miss M. That is true. Captain — Cousin Jack, I 
must leave you at once. Oh, what have I done ! 

Captain. What have you done ? Why, made me 
the proudest and happiest of men. Lucy, listen to 
me. I came here resolved, if I found Miss Mowbray 
what I expected to find her, to leave at once, 
abandoning to her my fortime. There is no change 
in my plan, except indeed that I do not intend now 
to go away alone. We shall be poor, but to one 
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who has known the drudgery of a governess' life, my 
comparative poverty will not seem hard to bear. 
What, not a word, Lucy ? 

Miss M. Yes, I must find words, sharp and de- 
cisive, that will give a death blow to my dream of 
happiness ! I will not turn traitress ! 

Captain. That is a hard epithet. Come, come 
Lucy, listen to reason. I have determined to reject 
Kate Mowbray and to marry you; nothing shall 
shake my resolution. 

Miss M. [Goes to the window^ Oh, there she 
is ! What shall we do, what shall we do ? 

Captain. [Alarmed^ The devil! What could 
have induced her to come back just at the wrong 
moment ? Never mind, Lucy, I will face her, and 
tell her the honest truth ; I — I am not afraid. Do 
you think she will come to this room at once ? 

Miss M. [Rushing to the door.'\ Stay ! I, I will 
go to her ! It is right that I should bear the first 
violence of her anger ! [Exit. 



Scene IV. 
Captain Dunroy alone. 



Captain. [Pacing wp and down uneasily^ Ton 
my word, this is an awkward predicament for a man 
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to find himself in ! To come all the way from India 
to make love to one woman, and because she chances 
not to be at home, to propose to another! Jack 
Dunroy — Jack Dimroy! it has a bad sound — not 
that I would act otherwise if the thing had to be 
done over. I would not give up that sweet Lucy 
Calton for ten Miss Mowbrays — ^no, not if each had a 
fortune in her apron pocket! Still there is no 
denying that I am in what our Yankee brethren 
would call " a regular fix." How shall I meet her ? 
What shall I say ? Brave little Lucy ! to insist on 
breaking the news to her. Women have far more 
moral courage than we, there is no denying that 
feet. By Jove! I believe I am a little nervous. 
Well, I have always noticed that looking over 
photographic albums has a soothing efiect on a 
man, suppose I try it. Here is one heavy enough 
to contain a large dose of calming fluid; [Sits down 
mth a photographic album in his hands.^ I wonder 
if the young lady herself figures among these 
beauties. Here is a stout girl, there is a thin one, 
both evidently just from the hairdresser's hands, 
and between them a fop, likewise just from the 
barber's ; I wonder if it is Sir Peter ? Oh, of course 
not. Sir Peter would be simpering from the same 
page as the fair Kate, and neither of these young 
ladies bears the slightest resemblance to Lucy. The 
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charm is begiiming to work; blessed be the man 
who invented photographic albums! It is such a 
soothing thing to discover so many people uglier 
than oneself. [Turns over several pages, then starts^ 
Why, this is Lucy herself! Yet it cannot be ; there 
is a Parisian look about that toilette which simple 
Lucy's dress certainly lacks. Is it — can it be Kate ? 
the most marvellous likeness! — and, by Jove! if 
that is not a photograph taken from my portrait in 
the Highland dress! It occupies the place of 
honour in which I expected to find Sir Peter's booby 
face. Upon my soul! the girl has taste. Who 
knows, report may have calumniated her ; a woman 
who has Lucy's truthful eyes must be good. The 
more I look at it, the more the likeness grows. I 
feel entirely bewildered. Awkward for a man to 
marry a girl who has a living prototype, it might 
lead to odd mistakes. Poor Lucy! I wonder how 
she has managed her disagreeable task ; evidently it 
takes some time. I think I hear voices. [Puts dovm 
the album hastily.'] There is no escape possible, I 
suppose. Faith, I would rather face a battery 
diabolically improved by modern ingenuity, than 
the anger of a slighted woman ! 
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Scene V. 
Enter Miss Mowbb at fashionahly dressed. 

Miss M. [Pretending to speak to some one outside.^ 
Not another word ! — excuses indeed, after such con- 
duct! Let me never see your hated face again! 
[Advances toward Captain Dunkoy, who hows low, 
and who, during/ the early part of the interview keeps 
his eyes fixed on the ground^ So, Captain Dunroy, it 
is thus you and I meet? 

Captain. I have but one word of apology to offer, 
Miss Mowbray — an apology which, I fear, will but 
irritate you still further : I love Lucy Calton. 

Miss M. But it is absurd — ridiculous I An inter- 
view of an hour with an unformed school-girl sulBfices 
to make you break your faith as a gentleman — do 
not answer! I repeat it: break your faith as a 
gentleman, the faith pledged for you by your grand- 
father ! Indeed, Captain ! let me congratulate you 
on the tenderness and susceptibility of your heart ! 
[Laughs, then stops suddenly?^ Have you not a word 
to say? My anger is not worth deprecating, I 
suppose — you irritate. me, sir! 

Captain. You bade me just now not to answer 
you : I obeyed — that tribute, at least, I could pay. 

Miss M. [Looks at him some moments in silence^ 
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I presume you feel no curiosity about your grand- 
father's reason for making such a will. 

Captain. I should not think reason had anything 
to do with it. 

Miss M. Keally your regard for my feelings is 
exquisite. He made that will, because he discovered 
not long before his death that I — I cared for the 
memory of " Cousin Jack " as I cared for nothing 
else in the world, and he thought! — Oh! — [Bv/rsts 
into tears.] 

Captain. [Aside.'] This is very embarrassing. I 
seem formed to be the ideal of small children ! 

Miss M. [With dignity^ You have seen the last 
of Kate Mowbray's weakness ; I had hoped my pride 
would have kept my tears back, but my heart would 
not be entirely subdued. I have but one word to 
add: marry Lucy Calton, she is worthier of your 
love' than L As to your fortune, you cannot think 
so meanly of me as to suppose I would accept it 
under such circumstances. 

Captain. Miss Mowbray — Cousin Kate ! 

Miss M. Yes — Cousin Kate — that at least I can 
still be to you. You shall see that a woman can 
on occasion be generous ; I promise you to care for 
your wife as for — ^myself. 

Captain. Noble hearted girl! [Goes toward her, 
then starts lack.'] 

p 
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M18S M. What is it? [Tries to restrain her 
laughter^ 

Captain. The marvellous likeness ! I could fancy 
myself addressing Lucy herself — she spoke of a 
certain resemblance, but 

Miss M. What, Captain ? Can the ideal and the 
real so blend into one ? Can a woman " who, from the 
soles of her tortured feet to the highest frizzle of 
her hair, is false — false !" be like one who " has not 
forgotten the sweet weakness of blushing, who is 
simple in her tastes, modest in her dress !" Ha, ha ! 
[Laughs?^ 

Captain. Kate — Lucy ! What is this ? 

Miss M. [Imitating his voice cmd manner^ " You 
shall find, Miss Mowbray, that the rough officer is 
not so easily disposed of as you think ! I will marry 
you — out of spite I" Do so, Cousin Jack ! I consent, 
and promise not to torment you beyond endurance 
for sweetmeats — at least, not for those bought at 
the confectioners ! 

Captain. What, sweet cousin! has my secret 
wish come true ? and may I, without fear of being 
tried for bigamy, marry Kate and Lucy both — in 
one? 

Miss M. Indeed you may, on one condition, how- 
ever : that you promise never again, with the usual 
presumption of your jsex, to judge ours after mere 
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rough generalities. The letter in which you drew 
so flattering a fancy sketch of your future wife fell 
into my hands — how, I will not tell you — and I 
determined to show you that even in so worldly a 
creature as Kate Mowbray a something sweet and 
modest, which embodied was called Lucy Calton, 
might, witl^ diligent search, be found. Ah, Cousin 
Jack! one of the most- fruitful sources of unhappi- 
ness nowadays, is foimd in hasty and superficial 
judgments. 

Captain. And am I forgiven ? Yes, I see it in 
your eyes, — Lucy's own eyes ! I can never call you 
by any but that dear old-fashioned name. Sweet 
cousin, need I tell you how grateful I am to be thus 
— weather-bound ? 
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ACT L 

Scene I. 

A loudoir in a country house near New York, Harry 
Benton cU an easel, working at a large water-colour 
drawing of Mattie Brown, who is sitting in an 
oMUude of studied negligence. Mrs. Brown look- 
ing at the drawing with an assumption of critical 
attention. 

Mrs. Brown. Ye-es. It certainly is much ad- 
vanced. Are you quite sure it will be ready for this 
evening, Mr. Eichards ? Tou know I count on having 
it hung in a conspicuous place. It shall be deco- 
rated — decorated, Mr. Eichards ! I have a brilliant 
idea — we will drape the large American flag about 
it ; there wiU be a mixture of patriotism, which is 
fashionable just now, and love of the fine arts, in 
that, which will do us great credit. 

Harry. If I might venture to make an observa- 
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tion, Mrs. Brown, I should say that the bright red 
and blue of the flag, very effective m the right 
place, would rather kill my modest sketch : the eye 
would be 

Mrs. Brown. Nonsense, nonsense, Mr. Eichards ! 
You artists are fuU of whims. Beside, what right 
have you to dictate ? It is not as though you were a 
real portrait painter with a studio, a lot of greasy 
colours, and a stiff woman all joints, grey cotton 
skin and very little clothing beside. Did I , not 
employ you simply as drawing-master to Mattie, and 
is it not a piece of unexpected good luck to be com- 
missioned to paint her portrait ? In point of fact, it 
ought to be included in the price of the lessons, but 
instead of that I have agreed to pay you — to pay 
you a large sum, Mr. Eichards — ^a very large sum, 
and to recommend you to my friends beside. Do 
you know that I have watched you narrowly, and I 
find that .you are singularly economical with your 
colours. You leave the paper quite bare in some 
places 

Harry. If you understood water-colour drawing, 
Mrs. Brown, you would know that — — 

Mrs. Brown. I know all about it, Mr. Eichards, 
and I repeat that you are singularly sparing of your 
colours, considering the price you ask for the por- 
trait. I took good care to inquire as to the cost of the 
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different colours, and I find that the most expensive 
are precisely those of which you are most sparing. 
No wonder you are afraid of the red and blue of the 
flag ! Put more red and blue in the picture — more 
red and blue, sir, and then it need not fear the con- 
trast! 

Harry. Ah, my dear madam ! If I had only beei^ 
thrown oftener in the society of persons of such re- 
markable perspicacity as yourself, I should not have 
fSallen into the vulgar error of supposing you ignorant 
of the mysteries of our art. You behold in me a man 
confounded and convinced. A little longer, and you 
shall behold a sunset effect in the back ground of the 
deepest vermilion, and Miss Brown's dress, instead 
of this unmeaning neutral tint, shall be of the 

brightest blue, and ^Mrs. Brown, I promise not 

to spare the colours I 

Mrs. Brown. Well, well, that is as it should be ! 
You are a clever young man, and I will push you. 
After all, I did well to employ you ; I might have 
had more difficulty in bringing a real artist to 
reason. 

Harry. Undoubtedly you would. 

Mrs. Brown. Do you intend shall we have 

the pleasure of seeing you among our guests at the 
ball? 

Mattie. [Haughtily,'] I have invited Mr. Eicheirds, 
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and he has accepted. It is not likely that he, as an 
inmate of the house, should be excluded. 

Mrs. Brown. [Coughs^ Hum! oh, of course. De- 
lighted I am sure. What do you think of the 
present style of dress among our young men, eh, 
Mr. Kichards ? I mean of course the indispensable 
evening dress; the — ah-humi swallow-tail coat of 
the finest cloth ; the elaborate shirt front very much 
displayed ; the — ^the et caeteras, in point of fact. 

Harry. What do I think of it ? Well, not much, I 
own. A man's dress is of so little importance. 

Mrs. Brown. I am not at all of your opinion ; 
an ill-dressed man in a ball-room is an eye-sore ! 

Harry. {Meditatively^ In olden times, our sex 
rivalled yours in the brilliancy, richness, and variety 
of garments. In my opinion it was a ridiculous 
contest, for dress in its thousand variations is in- 
tended to bring out and give value to the softness 
of the complexion, the brightness of the eyes, the 
exquisite outline of form ; and, therefore^ I think 
men showed their good sense in leaving the field to 
their fair rivals, and by the plainness and uniformity 
of their own clothes, giving relief to those soft tinted 
airy fabrics, to the ingenuity of fashioning, which are 
the rightful aids to beauty. 

Mrs. Brown. I did not ask you for your theory on 
the subject ! 
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Haert. I beg your pardon ! I thought- 



Mrs. Brown. I asked you a [plain question, and 
expected a plain answer. I [am a clever woman, 
Mr. Richards, and a clever woman is not to be im- 
posed upon. 

Harry. My dear madam 

Mattie. Mother, I am sure everything is not in 
readiness. 

Mrs. Brown. Yes, my love, I have given 
orders 

Mattie. I know what giving orders means; 
nothing goes right unless one looks after it oneself. 

Mrs. Brown. Quite right, dearest ; but I told 
Nellie Marston that she must be up early and see 
to the details. 

Mattie. Nellie Marston indeed ! It is not very 
likely that that provoking, insupportable girl would 
trouble herself much about preparations for a ball in 
which she is to take no part ! Really, mother, for 
the sake of your much-prized reputation for clever- 
ness, do not make another such blunder. That girl 
irritates me, and I will not have her about the house 
any longer. One cannot order her about like a 
servant, yet she has less right to board and lodging 
than my maid hafi. 

Mrs. Brown. But, my sweet angel, remember the 
circumstances ! 
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Mattie. Am I likely to forget them? We came 
in by right of succession to a large fortune ; we took 
possession of a fine country house, and found the 
fortune burdened, the house invaded, by a girl who 
is nobody, and whom, beside, I personally dislike. 
She thinks that because that old fool, Mr. Coutz, 
chose to bring her up like his daughter, that now he 
is dead, the comforts and conveniences of wealth are 
still to be hers I I will not suffer this state of things 
to continue. 

Mrs. Brown. Well, of course it is annoying; still 
you know she costs us next to nothing. We have 
l)een in possession more than a year, and she has not 
had a cent from me that I know ! It is true there 

is her food But, Mattie, do you not think it 

would be well, my pet, to turn this little incon- 
venience to some advantage. It would sound well, 
for example, to allude lightly to the orphan left 
destitute, because her protector died without leaving 
a will, and who is treated like a sister by you, like 
a — ^hum ! — like a daughter by me, eh ? 

Mattie. I am no hypocrite. You see, mother, 
I make no pretence of being a clever woman. 

Mrs. Brown. But, sweet one, just reflect ! It is 
all very well to give way to the charming frankness 
of your nature before me, and even before Mr. 
Bichards, who, I am sure, is discreet, but, really, 
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it may be carried too far. Do you know, I have 
been thinking of telling her to come to the ball — — 

Mattie. I will not hear of it ! 

Mbs. Brown, She might wear a thick white dress 
too small for her ; all white is sure to be unbecoming 
to her. Of course she would not dance. 

Mattie. Mother, I am sure those flowers Mr. 
Livingston sent me have not been put in the cool. 
Do go and see about it ! 

Mrs* Brown. Yes, my love, immediately. I 
should not wonder if Mr. Livingston rode up from 
towji this morning ; he said something about it last 
evening. 

Mattie. [ImpcUiently.] Yes, yes ^I am sure my 

flowers are fading. 

Mrs. Brown. I am going. [Turns to go.] 

Mattie. [Watching her mother leave the room,'] 
At last ! 

Mrs. Brown. [Putting her head in at the door,] 
Do not sit too long, Mattie, Mr. Eichards can put in 
the red and blue without you. 

Mattie. Very well. [Exit Mrs Brown.] Mr. 
Bichards 

Mrs. Brown. [Reappearing.] And, my love, think 
over what I said about Nellie Marston ! [Eadt l.] 
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Scene II. 
Mattie Brown and Harry Benton, 

Mattie. [Biding^ Are we to expect another inter- 
ruption I wonder ? [Laughs^ Poor mother ! but she 
means well ! 

Harry. She loves you. 

Mattie. Oh yes, no doubt ; and beside, being, as 
she takes care to inform all, a clever woman, she 
wants to make use of me. She thinks that when 
I am the wife of a man of high position she will 
have the entree to that higher society which she has 
never, despite her perseverance, been able to enter. 
Why do you look at me so ? Perhaps you think, 
" like mother, like daughter ?,*' 

Harry. I have no right to think about it ; I can 
but look, feel, and admire. 

Mattie. And so — you really love me ? 

Harry. In your mouth those simple words seem 
the bitterest satire. For the sake of that love, what 
would you sacrifice ? Would you, to make me happy, 
give up one dear comfort, one useless extravagance ? 
No, what you love is wealth, power. You love, best 
of all, to trample on the hearts of men ; but as to any 
other sentiment Confess it, your heart beats no 
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quicker for these words of mine ; a smile of gratified 
vanity plays about your mouth, that is all! Do 
you think that I do not understand you, Mattie 
Brown ? 

Mattie. [Angrily. ] I hate my name, and you take 
pleasure in ringing the odious sound in my ears! 
Brown, Brown! why not Smith or Eobinson, or 
Jones ? 

Harry. You think that Livingston has a more 
pleasant sound. 

Mattie. Perhaps. 

Harrt, You are coldly cruel. You will not 
loosen the bonds you have known so well how to 
rivet about me, yet you flaunt your worldliness in 
my face, you 

Mattie. I am no hypocrite. 

Harry. No, but you are a flirt, and of the worst 

kind, too ! Why are you not angry with me ? 

What right have I, your drawing-master, a man 
who is paid with your money, to address you so ? 
I will tell you why you do not reprove me ; it is 
because, in my very roughness, you see a sign of 
your power. What ! could you not spare even me ? 
Must my whole sex bow before you ? Tell me, when 
you have changed that hated name of yours, when 
you are the proud and envied wife of Robert 
Livingston, must I hide my misery far from you ? 
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will your lackeys have orders never to admit the 
man who calls himself Harry Bichards, whose coat 
is threadbare, whose boots are patched ? 

Mattie. Did the threadbare coat prevent me from 
acknowledging your merits ? 

Habby. That is not answering me. I am not 
speaking of the past or even of the present^ I am 
speaking of the future. 

Mattie. Why should I refuse to see you then, any 
more than now ? 

Harry. But I warn you, it is not in my nature to 
hide what I feel — I shall speak to Mrs. Livingston as 
I now do to Mattie Brown. 

Mattie. So that I do not listen, what matters 
what you say? [With a sudden change of manner^ 
Harry, you do not love me, something tells me this. 
What is your aim in all this ? 

Harry. \L(mghing^ You would be astonished 
indeed if I were to confess it. There, now indeed 
you are angry with me. Shall I swear my love at 
your feet? You warned me to be cautious lest 
Livingston should take offence, and now I sincerely 
believe that you are more than half angry that I 
should obey so well. 

Mattie. You are insupportable ! 

Harry. Which means, young lady, that if you 
thought me escaping from your thraldom, you would 
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think no witcheries too powerful, no words too sweet, 
to win back the truant — drawing-master ! 

Mattie. You do not talk like a drawing-master, 
you do not look like one. Who, and what are 
you? 

Harry. Did not your mother write to Mrs. Sydney 
for such a person as myself — an artist, without 
suflScient talent to assume his rightful place in 
society — a dauber, fit to guide the first efforts of 
little girls, or at best to give the finishing touches 
to Miss Brown's sketches from nature ? Did I not 
appear duly armed with a letter of recommendation ? 
How long is it since I arrived ? Three weeks' — time 
enough to go through all the phases of a modem 
fiirtation; an innocent flirtation, as it is called in 
the jargon of your circle. What is there extra- 
ordinary in all this ? Why do you think to find in 
me a disguised prince ? 

Mattie. You puzzle me. 

Harry. I know 1 do, and in that lies my power. 
But for that. Miss Brown, you would not have 
listened to me any longer than you would have 
listened to the rhapsodies of John, the butler. 

Mattie. [CJoquettishly^ So we have decided that 
point : you no longer love me ? 

Harry. [Kneeling^ I adore you as much as ever. 



Q 
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Scene III. 



Eater Nellie, slightly out of breath, with a small 

pared in her hand, from k. 

Nellie. [Stopping shorfl Oh! I did not know 
you were sitting for — ^your portrait. 

Mattie. [Angrily^ How dare you play the spy ! 
You have no right to enter these rooms. 

Nellie. No right to enter these rooms, where I 
played as a child, where I studied as a girl, where I 
was caressed and loved ! — ^no right ! 

Mattie. I repeat it, no right. Oh, it is plain to 
see how that old man loved you, since he made no 
provision for you. You were a toy with which he 
amused his second childhood, that is all ! 

Nellie. Cruel! you may say what you like to 
me, but you shall not speak ill of him. He loved 
me dearly, and always meant to leave me well pro- 
vided for, that you know as well as I. 

Mattie. Why did he not do it then ? 

Nellie. Because the thought of making a will 
was distressing to him, as it is to many old people, 
and he put it off till it was too late. Beside, he 
never could be persuaded that the rightful heir, his 
nephew, was dead — and Mr. Benton would not have 
taken everything from me, I know ! 
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Mattie. That is a good joke! [Laughs^ You 
shared in the hallucination, I suppose. You thought 
that this young man who, as has been amply proved, 
perished in that fight with the Indians eighteen 
months ago, would come back, all beard and scars, 
dispossess the intruders, and marry you as a finale ! 
Eeally, my dear, you have read too many novels. 

Nellie. Sneer as you will, I do not believe that 
he is dead. 

' Mattie. This is too much! But I am wasting 
my time, talking to one like you. Did you not get 
my mother's orders ? Why are you not at work ? 
One would think your pride would induce you to 
do something to earn the bread you eat. Do you 
not know that you are kept on charity, that you are 
a beggar ? 

Nellie. As to that. Miss Brown, you shall not 
long be able to taunt me with my dependence. The 
solitude to which I have, for so many months, been 
condemned, has not been without its fruit. I have 
studied early and late to fit myself to earn my bread, 
for yours chokes me ! — I expect to leave in a few 
days, and enter a family as governess. But in the 
meantime I will not be treated like a servant ! 

Mattie. Pray, if I might be so indiscreet as to 
ask, what family has secured your inestimable 
services ? 
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Nellie. I am engaged by Mrs. Grenville, Mr. 
Livingston's eldest sister. 

Mattie. By Mrs. Grenville ! But how — ^I presume 
that when you are domesticated with that lady, who 
hates me, you will give your version 

Nellie. As to that, though I am no gossip, I do 
not feel myself bound to silence by any ties of 
gratitude. By the way, your anger at my sudden 
entrance may perhaps be mitigated when I tell you 
that I saw Mr. Livingston riding up the avenue. 
Shall I go and tell him that you are engaged, and 
cannot receive him ? 

Mattie. Come, Nellie, you must not take my 
frankness of maimer so ill. You know I am the 
most outspoken of creatures. You are flushed after 
your walk, for I conclude that you have just re- 
turned from a walk, and really a little colour is very 
becoming to you. Would you like to look on at 
the ball this evening ? I was saying to mother just 
now, that you might enjoy it. You know you are 
too young to go much into society, that is the only 
reason we do not take you out with us. There ! I 
can arrange all very nicely; you can have one of 
my old dresses, and with those clever fingers of 
yours you can make it quite becoming, I am sure. 
As to your plan of going out as a governess, my 
dear, of course that is quite out of the question; you 
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are one of ns. Now, you must not bear malice for a 
few cross words, must she, Mr. Eichards ? 



Scene IV. 

Enter Egbeut Livingston, riding-whip in handy 

from B. 

Egbert. Good morning, good morning! Miss 
Mattie, your most devoted. Ah, Miss Marston, I 
am fortunate in seeing you before forgetting my 
commission ; I have the worst memory ! Here is a 
letter from my sister, and she bids me say that you 
must not refuse. [Gives a letter^ Ah, Eichards! 
how go the arts ? Finished the portrait ? 

Habry. Miss Brown gave me her last sitting this 
morning, and now I believe my poor sketch waits 
only your sentence, to be — ^hung. 

Egbert. Ha, ha ! very good ; my sentence I My 
dear fellow, I will let you into a secret : to me one 
picture is precisely like another. If I had been the 
intimate friend of Eubens or Van Dyck, or any of 
those old chaps, I should undoubtedly have said to 
them something very like what I say to our artists 
here in New York, My dear fellow, you tell me 
that this is the best thing you have turned out; I 
believe it firmly — I have an unlimited stock of 
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blind faith ; true, it seems to me the very counter- 
part of Smith's best thing, and of Jones' last success ; 
still I will believe anything you choose to tell me. 
What is more, I will bully Stuart or Astor into 
buying this picture, and swear by all my gods that 
it is — what d ye call it ? — a chef-d'oeuvre. Ha ! ha ! 

Mattie. You can at least say whether you think 
my portrait flattered. 

Egbert. Flattered! I should like to see the 
portrait that dared to think itself handsomer than 
you! Flattered indeed ! not a bit — not a bit! Here, 
Kichards, could you not give a little more flash to 
those eyes ? What eyes, eh ! — ^it is worth while to 
be a dauber for the sake of looking at them. [Aside^ 
while Mattie twrns round and looks at herself in 
the mirror^ You dog ! you have made them twice 
as large as nature. 

Harry. I presume. Miss Brown, that we may 
then consider our work finished. And what about 
the flag ? 

Mattie. Never mind mother's nonsense ; follow 
your own ideas, of course ; I will give all the neces- 
sary orders. 

Egbert. [Reflectively.^ Ours is a great country, 
of that we can have no doubt; all the Fourth of 
July orators shout the fact at us. We are beyond 
the slavery of prejudices ; we carry our independence 
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into the bosom of our families. The sons and 
daughters supplant the parents 

Mattie. What do you mean ? 

Egbert. What do I mean ? nothing particular — 
I never do; but I think of delivering a lecture on 
the march of civilization before an admiring audience 
of emancipated boys and girls, and for an orator 
there is nothing so good as frequent practice. Come, 
do not be angry with a fellow ; the lightning of those 
superb eyes has almost made me forget my real 
object for coming up this morning. Come out for a 
little ride ; you will not be up to the exertions of 
this evening unless you take a canter on Puck. Put 
on your habit and let us start before the sun gets 
too high. 

Mattie. Very well, I will be magnanimous ; but 
before we start I want you to give me the benefit of 
your sage opinion on the arrangement of the con- 
servatory. 

Robert. My well-known taste is at your service, 
like all my other faculties, talents, and perceptions. 
Order, and I will obey. [Exeunt, l. 
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Scene V. 

Harry still standing hy the easel, looks fmiively toward 
Nellie, who pretends to he absorbed in her letter. 

Harry. Is your letter as interesting as it is long ? 

Nellie. Yes. 

Harry. May I read it ? 

Nellie. No. 

Harry. Hiird-hearted girl ! — ^at least give me some 
idea of what it is about. 

Nellie. Mrs. Grenville wishes me to go to her at 
once, this very day, and I- — ^I mean to 

Harry. To refuse, of course. 

Nellie. No, I shall go. 

Harry. Sit down. Miss Nellie, and let us talk this 
matter over quietly. [Offers her a chair.] 

Nellie. No, I will not talk it over. 

Harry. Why not ? Pray sit down, pray do. 

Nellie. [Irresolutely.'] Why should I ? 

Harry. Because I have a decided objection to 
standing myself, and unless you sit how can I? 
Selfishness, you see, nothing but selfishness! [She 
sits.] That is right; now smile; that severe look 
is not half as becoming as your ordinary expression. 

Nellie. I cannot smile. 

Harry. Why not ? 
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Nellie. Because — because I want to cry ! 

Harry. Tell me the cause of your sadness and let 
me console you. 

Nellie. Oh, no, no, no ! 

Harry. Well, then, let us pass to another subject. 
Do you know I am devoured with curiosity — ^please 
do me the favour to ask what has excited that un- 
manly sentiment ! 

Nellie. What has excited it ? 

Harry. I want to know the contents of that little 
white parcel that hides itself so coyly in your hand. 
May I open it ? 

Nellie. No. 

Harry. Why, you are full of mysteries this 
morning ! I caught a glimpse of you, running down 
the green lane back of the house, quite early this 
morning, — ^where were you going ? 

Nellie. I was hurrying to catch the first train to 
town. 

Harry. To town ! Going to town is a rare occur- 
rence to you, is it not ? And pray is there no con- 
nection between the trip to town and this tempting 
mischievous, tantalizing, white parcel? 

Nellie. Perhaps. 

Harjiy. Now confess ; it is some bright-coloured 
ribbon, or some dainty bit of lace, wherewith you 
mean to adorn yourself this evening. 
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Nellie. It is something for this evening, but it 
is not for me. 

Harry. For whom then is it ? 

Nellie. I will not tell you — now ! 

Harry. What a volume of reproaches is contained 
in that " now." You are angry with me ? 

Nellie. A little. 

Harry. Because you overheard my words to 
Mattie Brown. Do you remember what they 
were ? 

Nellie. Oh, yes ! you said : I adore you as much 
as ever. 

Harry. Well ; I only said the truth. 

Nellie. Ah, I knew how it would be ! But are 
you blind? Do you not know that she is only 
playing with the heart which you throw at her feet ? 
Do you not know that she would not hesitate to 
trample on it, if the object she proposed to herself 
happened to be beyond ? Are you mad enough to 
think that she would marry you ? Ah, you do not 
know how bitter it is to love, and to feel that love 
unrequited ! 

Harry. But why do you think that she would 
refuse to marry me ? 

Nellie. What have you to offer her ? 

Harry. Is not the love of an honest heart some- 
thing ? 
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Nellie. Oh, yes, it is something — it is everything, 
but not to one like Mattie Brown ! 

Harry. Well, I shall try and bear my sad fate 
with philosophy. I will tell you a secret. Miss 
Nellie, may I ? Listen : the day on which she gives 
her hand to Mr. Livingston I shall be as quiet as I 
am now; I shall not envy him. 

Nellie. But 

Harry. But — well, little questioner, wliat is it? 
When I said that I adored her now as much as ever, 
I meant that I had always been tolerably indifferent 
to her fascinations. 

Nellie. Then how wicked of you to— — 

Harry. Not at all. Had I discovered the slightest 
particle of genuine feeling in the flirtation with 
which she has honoured me, I should have desisted 
at once ; but the only sentiment over which I have 
any power is vanity. I need not tell you that to 
wound that is, in my eyes, no crime. 

Nellie. But what object can you have in view ? 

Harry. What if I were to tell you that I am 
writing a novel — everybody does write novels nowa- 
days — and that being in want of just such a character 
as hers, I came here to study from the life. Now, 
may I open the parcel ? 

Nellie. No, not yet. I feel half ashamed of what 
I have done. 
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Harry. Then let me share the shame. Have yoa 
been committing some petty theft, eh ? 

Nellie. One moment. You know when Miss 
Brown told you that you were to appear at the ball, 
you confessed that you had none of those indis- 
pensable trifles necessary for these occasions, but I 
saw by your expression that you wanted to be 
present. Oh, then I felt how bitter it was to be 
poor! I thought how you must suffer, you, so 
superior to all around you, and yet kept down, 
humiliated by the want of a little money ! So 

Harry. Well, what after ? 

Nellie. I dare not tell the rest ; you will laugh 
at me. 

Harry. Laugh at you ? Why, child, I think there 
is something not unlike tears in these eyes, that 
have been dry many years. 

Nellie. It is such a silly little thing to have 
done ! and yet I felt myself capable of great sacrifices, 
as these thoughts came to my mind. When I was 
safe in my room, I tried to remember what trifles 
gentlemen considered indispensable, and all I could 
think of was — white kid gloves and a white cravat, 
and — here they are ! You see, the poor feel for the 
poor! 

Harry. And so, it was to buy these that you took 
the early train to toNvn ? 
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Nellie. Yes. 

Harry. And where did you find the money ? 

Nellie. I had a very few dollars left in the purse 
Mr. Coutz gave me two years ago. It was just 
enough. . 

BLa-RRY. And now, you have nothing left ? 

Nellie. Nothing. But I mean to earn ever so 
much money as governess, and put by a little every 
year. Oh, I shall be so economical ! 

BLa-RRY. I do not thank you, Nellie, for thanks 
are superfluous between us, are they not ? 

Nellie. No, do not thank me. Come, let me see 
if they are the right number; I had to guess. 
[Measures the gloves,] Ye-es, I think they will do. 
Only be careful when you put them on, kid gloves 
are treacherous things ; they go — crack ! when you 
least expect it. 

Harry. I am going to exact a promise from you. 

Nellie. Yes? 

Harry. You must appear at this ball, ako. Did 
you not hear Miss Brown invite you ? 

Nellie. \LaughingJ\ Yes — ^but you see it would 
require something beside white gloves and a white 
cravat to make me presentable. 

Harry. Perhaps I am telling secrets, but I am 
certain I saw a cloud of something white and pink 
carried to your room ; of course, I am as ignorant 
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as most men would be, as to the nature of the white 
and pink cloud, but, somehow, the idea penetrated 
my thick head that it was a ball dress. 

Nellie. Keally — really! 

Harry. I feel more and more convinced that it 
was a ball dress. You like to dance, do vou not ? 

Nellie. Oh, so much ! 

Harry. Then I engage you for the first waltz, 
and for each and all of the succeeding dances, what- 
ever may be their nature or length. 

Nellie. How nice ! But I am afraid I have for- 
gotten how to dance. 

Harry. Suppose we try. There is no time like 
the present. [Whistles a waltz and they dance.'] 



Scene VI. 

Enter Egbert Livingston /row l. 

Egbert. Hey, what? — halloa! don't upset a 
fellow ! 

Nellie. [Out of breath.] Oh !— I beg pardon ! 
[Rv/ns away, r.] 

Egbert. I say, Eichards — that is a jolly way of 
cultivating the fine arts ! 

Harry. Miss Marston thought she had forgotten 
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how to dance, and I have proved to her that she has 
not ; that is all. 

Robert. Not a bad idea. I wonder if' she would 
not accept me as her dancing-master, number two. 

Miss Marston! no answer. Well then, I will 

pursue my original intention. 

Harry. Which was, I believe, to ride out with 
Miss Brown. 

Egbert. Exactly ; she is even now changing her 
dress ; and while waiting for her I thought I would 
come and have a chat with you. 

Harry. Too much honour ! 

Robert. Come, come, no humbug, that's a good 
fellow ! Let us have things square. You know you 
are a poor devil of an artist — - 

Harry. I aspire to that eminence at least. 

Robert. Without a dollar to cross yourself 
with 

Harry. Pardon me; I have just two and a 
quarter, which are quite at your service, if, ac- 
cording to custom, you should wish to borrow. 

Robert. Ha! ha! very good. Ton my word 
though, if I were not the most good-natured fellow 
in the world, I might take offence. But, Richards, 
I have taken a liking to you, even though you do 
chaff me, and flirt with my beautiful Mattie in a 
shamefully open way but then, flirting is in 
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fashion, and one must follow the fashion, or — op be 
hanged. Now, listen, I have some influence, I will 
get you pupils, portraits, anything you like, if you 
will only help me. 

Harry. Do you wish me to make serious love for 
you? 

Egbert. No, confound it ! I can do that for my- 
self. But now, seriously, have you heard no ugly 
reports ? 

Harry. Yes, I saw by the newspaper this morn- 
ing, that the constitution of the country was in 
danger. 

Egbert. There, you are chaflSng again. This is 
serious, man, devilish serious I It is whispered that 
Harry Benton, the dead heir, has come to life again. 

Harry. Indeed ! I wonder which of the two states 
of existence he prefers. 

Egbert. Will you listen, this is no joke! It 
seems that an old servant of the family saw a man 
whom he swears is Benton. 

Harry. I do not see how that can be ; all the old 
servants were dismissed when Mrs. Brown and her 
daughter took possession. Beside, I understood that 
Benton was a mere lad when he left home ; he musi 
be greatly changed, if, indeed, which seems scarcely 
probable, he is still alive. 

Egbert. The old chap lives in the village hard 
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by, and is telling the story right and left. You see, 
if there were anything in it, it would make a dooced 
difference. 

Harry. Precisely. Miss Brown, instead of being 
immensely rich, would have but a very modest 
fortune. But then to a man as much in love as 
you 



KoBEKT.. Oh, hang sentiment ! When one flirts 
every day of one's life, and nearly always with a 
different woman, love is rather out of the question. 
Mattie is a fine-looking girl, and her fortune would 
have been invaluable to me just now. I have got 
myself into some nasty money diflSculties. 

Harry. Are you engaged to her ? 

Egbert. Not a bit. Her game was to keep her- 
self free in case anything better offered, and — so 
was mine. When she received that letter from 
Sallie Brand, who married the Italian duke, she was 
all for a trip to Europe ; but lately, I rather think 
she has come to the conclusion that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

Harry. Your prospects for matrimonial bliss, 
should you after all marry, seem to me most en- 
trancing. 

Robert. What will you ? As our French friends 
say, the world is like that. So, decidedly, you can 
give me no news of the resuscitated heir ? 

R 
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Harry. Hush! here comes Mrs. Brown, who 
would not, I fancy, enjoy taking part in such a 
conversation. 



Scene VIL 
Enter Mrs. Brown /rom l. 

Mrs. Brown. Oh, Mr. Livingston, Mr. Livingston I 
Ah, here you are ! I have been sending servants all 
over the garden for you. Criticising our portrait, 
are you ? Well, you must now go from it to the 
original — Mattie is waiting for you ; and, mind you, 
do not fatigue the darling child. If she does not 
look her very best this evening, I shall never forgive 
you, never! 

KoBERT. Trust me, madam ! — ^I fly on the wings 
of love. An,d oh ! Mrs. Brown, if you care for me, 
remember what I said about the lobster salad ; it is 
of the most vital importance I [^aj*Y.] 

Mrs. Brovh^. Ah, Mr. Kichards, Mr. Eichards! 
you have not put in the red and blue I I insist upon 
it, sir, — I insist upon it ! 

Curtain falls. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. 

The houdoir decorated with flowers and hrilliantlyi 
lighted. Enter Mrs. Brown /rom r. in full even- 
ing dresSy agitated, 

Mrs. Brown. [Sinlcing in a chair and fanning 
herself violenUy^ It has given me such a turn — la, la! 
An anonymous letter mysteriously slipped into one's 

hand by — dear knows whom " You will receive 

this evening an unexpected guest," — and nothing 
more ! What am I to make of it ? One's idea of 
anonymous letters are connected with — with lovers ; 
— well, and why not, I should like to know ? An 

unexpected guest, why that means 1 wonder 

if it would be that rich old bachelor, Mr. Danby, 
who sits next to me at church — ha! hal Would 
not Mattie stare if I were to give her a papa-in-law 1 
She might object ; I must hurry her marriage. She 
would laugh Children have no reverence nowa- 
days ! [Gets up and looks at herself in the mirror^ 
Hum ! not so bad. A widow, rich and good look- 
ing — yes, decidedly good-looking; a trifle stout, 
perhaps, but men hate thin women ! [Walking up 
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and down, still JooTcing at herself^ Majesty of deport- 
ment — for that I am celebrated ! For my part, I 
should not see anything to laugh at if Mr. Danby 
did admire me. No one would give me a day over 
forty ! Forty, a charming age ; the fire of youth a 
little subdued, perhaps ; maturity of thought — I am 
a clever woman, no one disputes that; maturity 
of — of beauty, general loftiness, and dignity of 

manner ^For my part I do not understand the 

infatuation of men for mere girls — unformed chits ! 
Decidedly, the note comes from Mr. Danby; he 
would be an unexpected guest, of course, since we 
sent him no invitation. It is an eccentric way of 
avowing his flame, to present himself unasked at a 
ball, in a strange house. But the plan bears the 
mark of originality, and originality is so refreshing 
in these days of dull, common, good sense. 



Scene II. 

Enter Egbert Livingston and Mattie Eeown 

from R. 

Egbert. [Clap^ng his hands^ Beautiful, splendid, 
stunning ! 

Mattie. Why, mother, you are armed for eon- 
quest, I see ! 

Mrs. Brown. And why not, pray ? You girls 
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think that youth is everything. Mr. Livingston, is 
it very visible ? — I mean that mole on my cheek — 
some people think a mole is an improvement. 

Egbert. I for one do. Permit me to compliment 
you on your, appearance, you are magnificent I 

Mrs. Brown. He, he ! Do you really think so ? 
I always thought you a man of taste, Mr. Living- 
ston. Dear me, how late it is getting ! Li an hour 
our guests will be coming ; I must see if the ball- 
room is in order. \Tkiiii l. 



Scene III. 
Egbert Livingston and Mattie Brgwn. 

Mattie. {Impatiently polling a flower to pieces.^ 
Do you think I told you to come early in order to 
give myself the pleasure of seeing you take your 
ease in that arm-chair, while you study the orna- 
ments of the ceiling ? 

Egbert. No; I fancied, Miss Brown, that you 
had some object in ordering my presence ; but I am 
a patient man. I am waiting. 

Mattie. But I am not a patient woman. 

Egbert. [Laughing^ No; I am aware of the 
fact. 

Mattie. Come,'Eobert Livingston, it is thought 
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that I carry my frankness too far. However that 
may be, I cannot change my nature ; I must speak 
as the impulse of the moment directs. What 
induced you to put those questions to me this 
morning ? 

Robert. About the dead heir ? 

Mattie. Yes ; about Harry Benton. 

EoBERT. Because I am told his ghost walks the 
earth. I do not believe in ghosts. Do you ? 

Mattie. Mr. Livingston, are we engaged, can you 
tell me ? 

Robert. That is a question I meant to put to 
yourself. Ton my honour, I do not know. 

Mattie. Our acquaintances have settled that for 
us. They say we are. 

Robert. My dear Miss Mattie, let me put a case 
to you. Suppose this evening, for example, a prince, 
duke, or count, with undoubted right to his title, 
were to aspire to the honour of your hand, would 
you consider yourself engaged to me ? 

Mattie. No. 

Robert. Charming frankness! which deserves cor- 
responding frankness on my part. 

Mattie. Which means that if Harry Benton made 
his appearance, instead of the foreign prince, you, on 
your side, would consider yourself free ? 

Robert. I fear that in that cas^ my doctor would 
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order immediate change of air. My health, you 
know, is very delicate. 

Mattie. [After a pause hursts into a fit of laughter.] 
Ha, ha ! Do you know that this is a very original 
love scene ? 

EoBERT. We live in an original age, my dear 
Miss Brown. 

Mattie. Very. [Angrily.'] Do you know, sir, 
that if I had a brother, you would not dare to act 
so to me ? 

Egbert. You are mistaken. If you had twenty 
brothers I should consider myself justified in doing 
so. Let us understand each other. Thanks to your 
delightful openness of character, my vanity, over- 
weening as it may be, has not been monstrous 
enough to make me fancy that you loved anything 
in me beside the position and name which I was 
able to offer you. 

Mattie. Is that a reason for boasting of your own 
perfect indifference to me ? The cases are scarcely 
parallel You sought me, therefore I was justified 
in thinking you cared for me. 

Robert. Perhaps I did, at first. I admire you 
still ; and should we, in the end, marry, I have every 
intention of making you a good husband. 

Mattie. You are too kind. 

Egbert. Not at aU. But listen. I hear the 
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rustle of a dress. Probably Mrs. Brown has finished 
the inspection of the ball-room. K we wish to finish 
this very interesting conversation, let us take refuge 
in the conservatory ; there we shall not be disturbed. 

[Exevmt l. 

Scene IV. 

Imter Nellie, from k., prettily dressed, cautiously 

'peeping. 

Nellie. My room is so small that I could not see 
the effect ; and then I have no glass larger than my 
hand. [Loolcing round at her dress, and clapping her 
hands.] How pretty ! [Walks ahout] I feel quite 
like a princess in a fairy tale. Everything is so 
complete, even to the ornaments. I wonder if the 
bracelets are real gold. Who could have sent all 
these lovely things? That is what I have been 
saying all day long — who? Not Mrs Brown, not 
Mattie, of that I feel sure. Could it have been Mrs. 
Grenville ? Scarcely, unless she wanted to turn her 
governess's head. Then who, who? What is the 
use of worrying ? I am so happy ! so ridiculously 
happy ! It js quite useless for me to repeat to my- 
self, " Silly Nellie ! Foolish child ! To-morrow all 
this glory will have vanished, and you must return 
to your ashes and chimney corner, like a poor little 
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Cinderella that you are !" It has no effect ; I am 
so happy, so very happy ! How long Mr. Kichards 
takes to dress ! I thought perhaps he would be 
down before me. I wonder — I wonder if he will 
think I look well. I am not pretty — oh no ! [Peeps 
in the mirror.^ And yet not quite plain either. 
Perhaps he might think me almost pretty. I won- 
der if he would. He once said he would rather look 
into my eyes than into those of the greatest beauty 
living. I wonder why ? Perhaps . he saw in them 
his own image. How foolish of me ! And yet that 
day I wore my ugliest dress, and my hair was all 
rumpled. [Peeps again^ I am prettier to-night. 
Oh, decidedly prettier. I remember that day so 
well ! He was sketching in the wood — he was quite 
alone. Perhaps he knew that I always took my 
walk in the wood. How handsome he looked ! I 
think he is the finest-looking man I ever saw* But 
he does flirt with Mattie Brown. How can he, I 
wonder ? He must see that she has no heart. Oh, 
here he comes. I know his step so well 1 
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Scene V. 

Enter Harry Benton, /row r. Nellie stands with 

her hack to him. 

Harry. \Not recognising her^ I beg your pardon. 
I was not aware that the guests 

Nellie. [Turning round and laughing merrily^ 
makes a profou/nd cu/rtseyj] Good evening, Mr. 
Richards. 

Harry. Nellie ! — I mean Miss Marston — for in- 
deed I feel awed by so much grandeur. Why, little 
girl, it is no wonder I did not know you, transformed 
as you are into a fashionable woman. You will not 
look at the poor drawing-master now. 

Nellie. Yes I will look at him though, and tell 
him that the white gloves and cravat have a mar- 
vellous effect ; they actually give an air of latest 
fashion to the dress-coat. [Eocamines him criticaUy.'\ 

Harry. They possess a magic power, those same 
trifles. Miss Nellie. I will never part with them ; 
they shall be the talisman of my life. 

Nellie. Even when the gloves are in holes, and 
the cravat limp and rumpled ? 

Harry. Even then ; for the sentiment which gave 
them their value will always be fresh and beautiful. 
Let us make ourselves comfortable ; we have some 
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time before ns, and I want to have a little serious 
talk with you. 

Nellie. Serious talk ? Must it be very serious ? 
I feel this evening as though I did not wish any- 
thing sad to come between me and the joyous, happy 
feeling which has taken possession of me. 

Harry. I said serious, not sad. You see, Nellie, 
we must not let our fine clothes make us forget that 
we both of us belong to the workers of the world. 

Nellie. Please let us forget it just a little while. 

Harry. What ! All these pretty trivialities make 
you happy? You rejoice in the flowers, in the 
lights, in your gossamer dress, in these bracelets ? 
The music, that soon will fill these rooms will make 
your heart bound with pleasure ? 

Nellie. Yes. I cannot help it. There has been 
so little gaiety in my life. You do not blame me ? 

Harry. No ; though to find you in this frame of 
mind rather disturbs my plans, for I wanted to ask 
some serious advice of this wise little head. Con- 
fess now, for the sake of securing all these luxuries 
you would give up a great deal. 

Nellie. Yes, I would. I know that it is very 
foolish in one situated as I am : but sometimes I 
cannot help longing to be surrounded always with 
lovely things ; to have my rooms decorated with 
beautiful objects of art ; to be able to walk in my 
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own conservatory, and admire with languid happi- 
ness the exquisite shape and colour of the flowers ; 
to inhale their perfume. I should like not to have 
to think of the hard, practical things of this life ; 
not to have to say, I dare not allow myself this 
pleasure, for it will cost money. I should like, when 
J see misery and want about me, to be able to give 
relief. It seems to me that the thanks of the poor 
and aged must be the sweetest music on earth. I 
should like — in one word, I should like, oh, so 
much ! to be rich. 

Haery. Indeed ! And to obtain this you would, 
as you just confessed, give up much. Let me put a 
case. Suppose your heart had spoken ; suppose that, 
half unconsciously to yourself, it had chosen its 
mate, and that the man to whom you would wil- 
lingly trust your happiness did not have it in his 
power 'to offer you those luxuries and comforts which 
you,'woman-like, crave. Suppose also, for a moment, 
that by turning from him, by giving yourself, with 
all your treasure of youth, of innocence, of fresh 
beauty, to another, you could obtain riches — almost 
unlimited wealth — which of the two would you 
choose ? Do not answer hastily, child ; be truthful, 
simply truthful. 

Nellie. Yes; I will be truthful. And yet I 
scarcely know what to say ; all these things are half* 
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veiled to me. But listen. If— if, indeed, I were — 
loved, do you think that there would be room in my 
heart or my mind for other thoughts ? The treasure 
of perfect sympathy, of simple trust, faith, and en- 
tire love, is, must be, a treasure so far exceeding the 
vulgar one of riches, that no possible comparison 
could exist between the two. Have you never stood 
and watched the heavy clouds toward evening, how 
grey and dark they seem, then suddenly, as the sun 
breaks from them, and slowly sets in the west, how 
these same clouds become transfigured into beauty ; 
how the cold, grey tones become gold, and crimson, 
and violet ? Yet they are, in reality, not changed : 
they are the same, only by the power of tiie glorious 
sun they are transfigured into a beauty of which a 
calm, cloudless sky could not boast. So I think it 
must be with love. The ordinary cares of life, even 
its anxieties, its sorrows, become glorified and made 
beautiful. Oh ! who could willingly throw away 
such a treasure ? 

Hakry. Yet we must not undervalue the charms 
of a life made easy and delightful by that other 
magician — gold. 

Nellie. I do not undervalue its charms. With 
my kind protector, Mr. Coutz, I tasted the pleasure 
of riches ; and since the time when I found myself 
destitute, I have perhaps been apt in my hours of 
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sadness, to think too much of what 1 have lost. 
And now that I find myself upon the eve of entering 
upon a career of hard work, now that all prospect of 
ease and comfort seems further from me than ever, 
I feel a cowardly shrinking and fear 

Harry. And yet if you were put to that proof of 
which I was speaking, you would not hesitate ? 

Nellie. I would not hesitate. 

Harry. Nellie, would you even share the fortunes 
of an unknown drawing-master ? 

Nellie. [Agitated.'] What do you mean ? 

Harry. Child, this drawing-master has so little 
to offer you ! An honest heart full of love and con- 
fidence, a strong determination to ^conquer fortune 
for vour sake — and that is all. You do not answer 
— vou turn from me — is it in maiden bashfulness or 
in contempt ? — answer Nellie, for a man bears with 
difficulty such suspense as this 

Nellie. [After a pause, turning suddenly toward 
him.'] Harry, I love you so much 1 

Harry. What! enough to abandon all thoughts 
of gaiety, of luxury ; enough to lay aside with this 
pretty dress all thoughts of seeing yourself the beUe 
of a ball-room, the pet of society ; enough to resume 
with pleasure, with pride even, your simple working- 
dress and say, ** For Harry's sake ?* 

Nellie. Yes, yes! 
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Harry. Enough even to wait perhaps for years, 
until the delicate freshness of yonr youth feides 
under the tyranny of years and hard work ; until 
the natural sunniness of temper in both of us has 
been embittered by disappointments and hope long 
deferred ? Ah, Nellie, you are promising too much I 
— but it is still time to retract. With a little 
patience, you are sure to attract one of the fortunate 
ones of the earth, one by whom I should appear 
poor indeed, and the lot I offer — unbearable. 

Nellie. Hush 1 do not talk so ; it hurts me, 

Harry. Well then — say after me : Harry, I love 
you. 

Nellie. Harry I love you. Are you satisfied, 
tyrant ? Remember your own words, sir : we are of 
the workers of the world, we must not waste our 
precious time in — ^in nonsense. We have our plans 
to form. 

Harry. Yes indeed, we have our plans to form. 
Did I not say yours was a wise little head ? 

Nellie. To-morrow I leave here, and you must 
leave too. 

Harry. Why? 

Nellie. Because now you must not flirt any 
more. Eemember what I saw this morning 

Harry. Dear, dear! I had quite forgotten that 
little episode ; and now that I reflect on it, I find 
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tliat I have omitted the usual ceremony of kneeling 
— shall I repair my fault? 

Nellie. No, no, do not kneel! Nature made you 
taller than me — Nature intended me to look up at 
you, not to look down upon you, Harry ; I would 
rather follow Nature's law than that of the strong 
minded female revolutionists of the day. 

Harry. Why, Nellie, you spurn the march of 
progress, I see. Well I, for my part, would rather 
see you strong hearted, dear, than strong minded. 
I too am well satisfied with the decrees of Nature, 
for I know nothing sweeter than looking down into 
upturned eyes, and there reading — what I now read, 



Scene VI. 

Enter Mrs. Brown, Mattie, and following them 
Egbert Li vingston, /rom l. 

• 

Mrs. Brgwn. {excited^ What is this I hear ? Nellie 
Marston ! Yes, it is tnie ! Look at her, all of you. 
This daintily dressed young lady is the orphan who is 
fed with my charity — who, but for me, would be in 
the streets. Look at her, I say ! 

Egbert. Ton my word, I for one am quite willing 
Xo look at her — wonderfully becoming, Miss Marston 
— poini of fact, quite stunning I 
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Mattie. [DisdainfuUyJ] You have adopted the 
best way of fitting yourseK for — service. I con- 
gratulate your sister, Mr. Livingston, on her newly- 
found treasure* 

Mrs. Brown. Can you not speak girl ? How did you 
get this finery ? — you scarcely came by it honestly, I 
should say — ^bracelets too, upon my word ! 

Mattie. As to that, I think I can explain. Miss 
Marston went in secret to town, early this morning ; 
doubtless it was to meet her generous — lover, 
protector, or whatever else the gentleman may be 
termed, and he, out of gratitude for this kindness, 
spent a certain sum in gratifying the vanity, which 
is always a prominent trait of creatures like herself. 
[Nellie hursts into tears,'] 

Harry. Miss Brown ! 

Mattie. So you take up her defence, do you ? It 
strikes me we disturbed a very touching tete-a-tete. 
You are right, it would be selfish in one man to 
appropriate such beauty as hers, to the exclusion of 
other lovers. 

Harry. Do you know that you are insulting my 
aflfianced bride ? 

Mattie. [Laughing^ Bride indeed ! It was by 
way of practice, I suppose, that you this morn- 
ing 

Harry. Take care, or I will repeat our conversa- 

8 
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tion in all its details for the benefit of the assembled 
company, 

Mattie. How chivalrous — how full of honour ! 

Harry. I am chivalrous to all women who deserve 
to be treated with chivalry. You wish to know, 
madam, [turns to Mrs, Brown,] how Miss Marston 
came into the possession of this dress and these 
ornaments. They are a present from me, from her 
future husband. Surely she is justified in accepting 
such gifts ? 

Mrs. Brown. 'i From you? 

Mattie. J What do you mean ? 

Nellie. Oh, Harry, what an extravagance ! 

Robert. Why, Richards, you seem flush — you 
could not accommodate a fellow with the loan of^a 
couple of thousands^ could you ? 

Mattie. The morning visit to town remains un- 
explained, at any rate. 

Harry. Pardon me. I am in the secret of that 
same expedition, and perfectly approve of it ; which, 
under the circumstances, I fancy, suffices. 

Mrs. Brown. But this is all nonsense ; you have 
not enough between you to buy the wedding ring. 

Harry. We can have one of those offending 
bracelets melted down for the purpose. Beside, 
Nellie and I have concluded that we love each other 
well enough to work and wait. You will understand 
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that after what has passed, we neither of us can 
consent to be among your guests this evening. Nellie, 
I will call a carriage to take you at once to Mrs. 
Grenville's. [Exit, R. 



Scene VII. 
Mrs. Brown, Mattie, Nellie, Kobert Livingston. 

Mattie. [To Nellie.] No, you [shall not go 
until you have listened to me. This whole story is 
false ; I do not believe one word of it. 

Nellie. Let me go — ^let me go ! 

Mattie. You are a worthless creature, and you 
shall never marry Harry Eichards; do you hear, 
never, never ! 

Nellie. But what can that be to you ? You do not 
love him, since you mean to marry Mr. Livingston. 

Egbert. Well put, Miss Marston, by Jore ! I think 
it is about time for me to assert my rights. 

Mattie. Love him — ^love a drawing-master ! You 
must be out of your senses. 

Nellie. Then why did you let him kneel to 
you? 

Egbert. Hilloa ! what is that ? 

Mattie. Because I chose to have him at my 
feet, literally and figuratively. But I suppose you 
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thought you had a right to my cast-off loyers as well 
as to my cast-off clothes. 

Nellie. Mrs. Brown, I apply to you — ^tell her to 
let me go. 

Egbert. It is my place to interfere. Miss Marston, 
take my arm and permit me to serve you as escort. 
Mattie, we have had enough bullying for once. 

Servant. [Anncmncing^ Mr. Henry Benton ! 

All. What! 

Servant. [Louder^ Mr. Henry Benton ! 



Scene VIII. 
Enter Harry /rom r. 



Mrs. Brown. [Screams and falls on a chair.l Is 
this my unexpected guest ! 

Mattie. Mr. Kichards ! 

Nellie. Oh, Harry ! what does this mean ? 

Harry. It means, that Harry Benton, reported as 
dead eighteen months ago, survived the wounds 
received in a fight with the Indians, and taken 
prisoner by a tribe hostile to those by whom he and 
his party had been attacked, was adopted and cared 
for by them. It was only by stratagem, however, 
that he was enabled, after many months, to escape 
from the species of friendly captivity in which he 
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was held. On his return home, he found his uncle 
dead, his inheritance taken possession of by two — 
ladies; being by nature and education averse to 
opposing the fair sex, he endeavoured to find an 
amicable solution to the difficulty ; for once the most 
romantic seemed to be also the most practical. Do 
you follow the story, Miss Brown ? 

Mattie. I might have known it — Mr. Benton 
even as the drawing-master, I 

Harry. You deigned to flirt with me, as, since 
you were fifteen, you have deigned to flirt with every 
man of respectable exterior whom you have met. 
It was a rare chance which threw me into relations 
with Kichards, the real drawing- master ; for your 
appearance, I own it 'Miss Brown, impressed me 
strongly ; but through the poor man's eyes I learnt 
to know you well, and also to know Nellie Marston, 
my uncle's adopted child, and — my own bride. 

Mattie. This is infamous ! 

Mrs. Brown. But do you think, sir, that a clever 
woman like me is to be imposed upon by such a 
story ? I will go to law. 

Harry. I would scarcely advise it. You would 
only endanger the modest fortune which is left to 
you. 

Mattie. Mr. Livingston, are you a man, and do 
you stand there to see me insulted ? 
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Robert. [Coughing^ Oh ! I feel a return of my 
old complaint, the doctor orders change of air in 
such a case. 

Mattie. I will be revenged yet ! \Ikit, l. 

Nellie. Oh, Harry ! 

Harey. Well, and do you regret the life of bard- 
ship and patience which I sketched out for you, 
sweetheart ? 

Nellie. Almost; for then I should have been 
able to prove — what I can now only feel. 

Servant. Madam, the ball-room is filling, and 
there is no one to receive the guests. 

Mrs. Brown. Oh dear ! oh dear ! what an embar- 
rassing position, even for a clever woman ! 

Harry. Come, Mrs. Brown, let us arrange this 
amicably ; our positions are reversed, it is true, but 
I beg you to do the honours of the ball as though 
nothing had happened. Conciliation you will find 
to be the best policy. 

Mrs. Brown. You are perhaps right, Mr. Benton. 
Ah, you are indeed an unexpected guest! — but a 
clever woman always knows how to make the best of 
adverse circumstances. 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 



Scene I. 

A room in Mr. Honetman's house, hreakfast'tdhle set, 
Mr. Honetman, l., reading a newspapery Mrs. 
HoNEYMAN, E., playing with her tea-spoon. 

Mrs. H. Eichard — [-4 pause.'] Eichard, dear. 
[Another pause.'] [Sharply,] — Mr. Honeyman ! 

Mr. H. [Over his newspaper.] Did you speak, 
my dear? 

Mrs. H. Yes I did, my dear, and I wish to be 
heard, if you please. You have scarcely touched 
those drop cakes I was so particular about. Perhaps 
you are not aware that I got up at seven o'clock this 
morm'ng on purpose to superintend their baking, 
because you said that no one ever did make cakes 
like your mother ? Perhaps you are not aware that I 
am always contriving, planning some little pleasure, 
some little dainty for you ? And what is my reward ? 
not a" word, not a sign of thanks or even of acknow- 
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ledgment. There you have sat for nearly one mortal 
hour, occasionally swallowing cold coffee, and devour- 
ing the paper; at intervals edifying me with some 
such enjoyable particulars as : " Pork is active, my 
love — cheese is lively, gold at 247." 

Mr. H. But Hettie, dear, I thought you liked to 
hear the news. 

Mrs. H. News — news indeed ! Oh, I wish I could 
rake together all the newspapers in the world and 
make one big bonfire of them, then, force all editors, 
Horace Greeley at their head, to dance a war dance 
by its light. 

Mr. H. [Laughing,^ Why you savage-minded 
little woman ! Now I think newspapers quite an 
institution. 

Mrs. H. Of course you do — of course you do ! and 
that's the very heart of the trouble. People talk 
very finely of the wall of separation which so often 
exists between married people — Eichard, that wall 
is built of newspapers. Poets sing of the winding- 
sheet of love — that winding-sheet is almost always — 
a newspaper 1 

Mr, H. Bravo, little wife ! I never knew before 
that I had married an orator. I shall have to look 
to my marital authority, which I think has grown 
rather rusty of late, or Miss Anna Dickinson will 
have to yield her laurels to you, and I shall have to 
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play the pleasant and dignified part of husband to a 
strong-minded woman. There [Throws the news- 
paper away] goes the bone of contention, and I have 
now leisure to tell you that your drop cakes were 
appreciated as they deserved, and that — by Jove! 
you have on the very stunningest of morning caps 
ever concocted — is that the right female word ? 

Mrs. H. Any other man would have noticed it an 
hour ago ! But if you promise to be very good, I 
will not scold any more. 

Mr. H. There's a model wife for you ! The 
moment you abdicate all power and do her bidding 
with abject slavishness, ishe consents to be amiable. 
But where is the fair Miss Blanche Elliot all this time ? 

Mrs. H. She begged to have her breakfast sent 
up to her, being very tired, so Bessie told me, after 
last night's dancing. I was not too tired to get up. 

Mr. H. You ! I should think not, but you see 
you have the advantage of having a husband to 
look after. By the way, darling, are you and 
Miss Blanche quite as good friends as when you 
swore eternal friendship over your school bread- 
and-butter ? 

Mrs. H. Good friends ? Oh yes, of course — why do 
you ask ? 

Mr. H. I fancied you only kissed one and twenty 
times a-day now, and it used to be at least twice that 
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number — ^very tantalising I can assure you for any 
male lookers-on. Miss Blanche is certainly a very 
charming young lady. 

Mrs. H. Oh yes, no doubt — I thought you did 
not admire blondes ? 

Mb, H. Oh, as to that, when I see a good-looking 
woman I never stop to inquire whether her eyes are 
black or blue* 

Mrs. H. Oh ! 

Mr. H. Then she has golden charms, the trouble 
is she is too rich — always a great misfortune for a 
girl of spirit ; there is her crotchety father, too, who 
will not allow her to marry plain Mr. Somebody, and 
as marquises and dukes are not quite as plentiful as 
novels or letters from Eome would lead us to suppose, 
he will have to be satisfied with a president, general, 
colonel, or major, as a son-in-law. 

Mrs. H. I should think it would be no difficult 
matter to find one at the rate they are being made. 



Scene II. 

Enter Bessie /rom r. 

Bessie. Please, sir. Miss Elliot wishes to know if 
you are disengaged, as she would like a few minutes' 
private conversation with you; she is in the library. 
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Mrs. H. I thought you told me Miss Elliot was 
too tired to get up this morning. 

Bessie. So I did^ ma'am ; but she is up now and 
dressed to kill. 

Mr. H. That will do, Bessie. Tell Miss Elliot 
that I will attend her with pleasure. [Bessie curtseys 
and mthdraw8.'\ My dear, you spoil that girl ; it is 
always a mistake to admit a servant to any sort of 
familiarity. 

Mrs. H. [sating on a stool hy his side.] Kichard, 
my dear, I want you to stay with me — let me call 
Bessie back, and send word to Blanche that you are 
engaged. 

Mr. H. You must be dreaming, Hettie ! What 
engagement could I plead ? — that I want to smoke a 
cigar ? 

Mrs. H. It is so long since we have had a nice 
cosy chat, somehow Blanche always comes between 
us. 

Mr. H. Now, Hettie, I do believe you are jealous 
of your dear friend. 

Mrs. H. Jealous ! 

Mr. H. We must be j)olite to our guest ; it was 
you who invited her you know. 

Mrs. H. I know — ^I know ; but do not let us talk 
of her just now. Eichard, dear, I have been think- 
ing of those happy days at Newport — do you know 
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that it will be just one year next Thursday since we 
were married ? 

Mr. H. Am I likely to forget the day on which I 
signed away my independence, and gave myself into 
the hands of a hard-hearted despot ? Oh, for the hal- 
cyon time when I could visit charming young ladies, 
unquestioned, un watched I 

Mrs. H. Do you remember those loves of slippers 
we saw at Jones's ? I have been working them for 
you, dear — I meant to keep it a secret till Thursday, 
but it is so difficult for me to keep a secret from 
you. 

Mr. H. Yes, little wife, and with all your witcheries 
you want to make it still more difficult for me to 
keep an appointment. 

Mrs. H. Just a little longer, she can wait. 

Mr. H. Nonsense, Hettie ! I should infinitely 
prefer staying here, of course, but I must go. 

Mrs. H. Richard, if you care for me you will 
stay ; see, you must choose between her and me. 

Mr. H. I shall get angry, dear, if you insist on 
making such a fuss over a trifle. 

Mrs. H. It is no trifle, sir ; what your wife has at 
heart should be no trifle to you. 

Mr. H. You ridiculous little puss ! Shall I buy 
you a new bonnet to make my peace ? 

Mrs. H. Let me call Blanche in here then, she 
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ought to have no secrets with you that I ought not 
to hear. 

Mr. H. That is her affair, not mine or yours ; let 
me go, Hettie. 

Mrs. H. Eichard, it is such a little thing, I ask. 
Stay with me. 

Mr. H. And break my word ? [Gets up.^ Let me 
go, child ! 

Mrs. H. Once more, can you refuse me what I 
ask? 

Mr. H. I can — and do — 

Mrs. H. Eichard, I hate you ! 

Mr. H. Au revoir, dearest. 

[Exit R. 



Scene III. 

Mrs. H. alone, then Bessie, wJio, after the first few 
words, comes in, listens, and watches, 

Mrs. H. [Throwing herself on the sofa.] I could 
tear her hair out, I could ! But what is the use of 
my anger, I am so powerless ! 

Bessie. [ilsic?e.] Now's my time. If I help her, 
I may get that grey dress of hers. 

Mrs. H. It's all quite clear — I have lost his affec- 
tion, and she with her arts Oh, misery — misery ! 
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Bessie. You are not well, ma'am ; shall I get you 

anything ? 

Mrs. H. Oh, Bessie, Bessie ! I'm so miserable I 

Bessie. Yes, ma'am, I know all about it, I've seen 
it all along 

Mrs. H. Seen what, Bessie, — ^know what ? 

Bessie. What is it makes you so sad, ma'am? 
answer me that, and you'll answer your own ques- 
tions too. 

Mrs. H. Of course you know it, everybody must 
know it ; I shall be an object of pity and contempt 
to everybody. Oh, Bessie, how I hate her ! 

Bessie. I should think so : a stuck-up thing, think- 
ing of nothing in the world but her face and her 
dress, and stealing husbands' hearts away from their 
wives. 

Mrs. H. Bessie, something must be done — ^she 
shall leave the house. But he, too, must suffer. 
I wish I could make him endure the misery I am 
now suffering. 

Bessie. [Confidentially.^ If I were you, ma'am, 
I would there's nothing easier. 

Mrs. H. What do you mean ? 

Bessie. Make him jealous. 

Mrs. H. But, Bessie, how can I ? I never cared 
for any one else. 

Bessie. That's of no consequence. 
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Mrs. H. Well, but how ? 

Bessie. Just listen to me, ma'am. My young 
man, Joe, — that is, not him as is my young man 
now, nor him as was my young man a month ago, 
but the one afore. Well, as I was saying, ma'am, 
Joe took me to the play quite often, and somehow 
I always noticed the husbands or lovers always went 
into fits of jealousy and then into fits of remorse— 
and it was all along of a closet and a man in it — 
now I was thinking 

Mrs. H. Nonsense, Bessie ! I won't listen to any 
more such rubbish ; what is fit for a vulgar fourth- 
rate play, is not fit for me. 

Bessie. But ma'am, I can arrange it so nicely ; 
my young man — or we might dress up the broom- 
stick ; I have seen that done with success. 

Mrs. H. Not another word I 

Bessie. Oh, of course, ma'am, just as you like, 
only if I was you I would keep my eyes open and 
my ears too, for that matter. I might say things 
as would make your hair stand on end ; but if I 
and my young man are to be snubbed like that, 
why 

Mrs. H. Oh, Bessie, do not you turn against me 
too! 

Bessie. No more I will, ma'am, if you will only 
listen to advice. I am but a servant, I know, but a 

T 
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servant can have a heart, ma'am, though — though 
master did say, as I overheard this morning, and 
couldn't help it 

Mrs. H. Never mind, Bessie, I will make it up 
to you. I do not want that grey dress of mine, 
and 

Bessie. For which I'm very much obliged to you, 
ma'am, I'm sure \cwrtBeys\ ; and I will tell you what 
I heard this morning ; I went up to Miss Blanche's 
room to help her dress, and there she was a smiling 
in her sleep, and saying to herself, " Eichard, dear, 
dear Eichard !" just like that. 

Mrs. H. You heard that ? 

Bessie. That I did, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Bessie, I wiU do anything — anything ! 

Bessie. That's what I call a proper spirit. 

Mrs. H. [Getting -up.] Just put these breakfast 
things away and then come to my room. 

[Exit hastily, L. 



Scene IV, 
Bessie aione. 



Bessie. There I have her and her dress, too! 
Poor creature! I declare it's too bad though, — ^not 
one year married ! But such is matrimony, as Mi- 
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randa in *The firebrand of the domestic hearth' 
said to Kolando the Terrible. Catch me in such a 
fix! I'll keep my young man hanging on until 
I get another ; but as to marrying, not I ! as long 
as my hair don't want dyeing. [Puts hreakfast things 
away.] " A mistake to admit a servant to any sort 
of familiarity," is it, sir ? I owe you one for that, 
and it won't be my fault if you don't pass an uncom- 
fortable hour or two, that's all ! There they come, 
as deep in conversation as if they were the only two 
beings in the world. A little watching, and then to 
my mistress to report progress. 

[Exit L. 



Scene V. 

Mr. Honeyman and Miss Elliot in conversation 

from R. 

Blanche. I cannot express to you, Mr. Honey- 
man, how very much obliged I am to you for the 
interest you have taken in my affairs: you have 
indeed proved yourself a true friend. 

Mb. H. My dear Miss Blanche, there is always 
a leaven of selfishness in all our actions; the com- 
panionship and friendship of a very charming 
young lady is more than sufficient reward for any- 
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thing I may have been so fortunate as to do toward 
forwarding your interests. [Kisses her hand,] 

Bessie. [Putting forward her head.] my ! [^i^.] 

Mr. H. I am rejoiced to think that a few hours 

more will end your suspense. You feel quite sure 

that your father's opposition will cease as soon 

as 

Blanche. Oh yes, quite sure. You know it is a 
crotchet of his ; once yield to him on that one point, 
and he would not think of thwarting my inclina- 
tions. But I am quite angry with Mr. Kyerson for 
insisting so on secrecy — such complete secrecy. It 
is true, a certain amount of circumspection was 
necessary, but I should so have liked to share my 
secret with dear Hettie ; it would have been so nice 
to talk it all over together. Oh, you gentlemen do 
not know the comfort we women have in talking 
things over ! I shall have to give Eichard a good 
lecture for his mistrust of our sex's power of secrecy. 
In one of his last letters he said, "I have the greatest 
and most affectionate regard for Mrs. Honeyman, but 
she is a woman, and, being such, must talk — so pray 
keep it a secret even from her." By the way, how 
singular that your christian names should be alike ! 
Mr. H. Very ; but if I stop talking here I shall 
never get that telegram off — not that it is really 
necessary ; I think we need have no fear of failure 
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now. Mind you invite me to the wedding, and let me 
be among the first to salute Mrs. General Eyerson. 
. Blanche. That you shall ! You and Hettie shall 
ever be my dearest friends. 

Mr. H. [ilsidte.] Humph ! I wonder if Hettie 
would subscribe to that sentiment at this present 
moment ? \^Exit, K. 

Scene VI. 

Miss Elliot, alone. 

Blanche. [SiUinff down and tahing up some worlc^ 
How thankful I shall be when all this suspense is 
ovei* ! I have been scarcely myself for the last week 
or so. I am sure Hettie must have noticed the 
change in me ; and, now I think of it, she was not as 
affectionate to me last night as usual. Ah, Richard, 
Richard ! how much you will have to answer for if 
you are the means of cooling off our friendship ! Now 
that my mind is comparatively at ease, I must try 
and get her to come and have a nice talk. Yes ; as 
soon as I have worked one flower, I shall go and find 
her. Just about one flower in this embroidery a day 
is my share in the hard labour of the world. Heigh- 
ho ! what useless creatures we young ladies are. 
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Scene VII. 
Enter Mrs. Honeyman, slowly, l. 

Mrs. H. [-Aiiie.] He kissed her hand ! Bessie saw 
him kiss her hand ! And yet we must be friends, 
and call each other " dear ;" but I will be doubly 
affectionate, and make her betray herself. [Leaning 
over her chair.^ Well, darling, quite rested after last 
night's brilliant conquests ? 

Blanche. How you startled me, Hettie ! Good 
morning, — good morning, my dearest ! [^They ii^s.] 
I was just going to run after you; I have been 
longing to have a nice cosy time with you for ever 
80 long. [They sit] 

Mrs. H. [ilside.] The hypocrite ! [Aloud.'] How 
sweet you look, Blanche, dear ! One might almost 
think some one had given you a piece of good news 
this morning, or — or made love to you ! What a 
funny idea ! [Lav^hs.] 

Blanche. At this time of day ! — it would be like 
having champagne at breakfast ! And yet, what if I 
were to whisper just one little word 

Mrs. H. What ! Surely my Blanche could not 
be so cruel as to have a lover without telling me of 
it? Fie! 
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Blanche. Oh, of course not — of course not ! But, 
dear, could you not imagine that there might be 
circumstances 

Mrs. H. [Hotly.'] Not unless that love were an 
injury — an insult to your best friend. [Laughs^ 
Don't look frightened, darling, but just let me put 
you through what we used to call the 'Girls' 
Catechism.' Of whom did you dream last night ? 

Blanche. [Emlarrassed,] I dream last night? 
Why, Hettie, you know — that is — it is so difficult 
to remember dreams ; they are such confused things. 

Mrs. H. [Aside.'] The viper ! [Alovd.] Well, never 
mind, dearest ; let us proceed to the next question. 
Which is your favourite name for a man ? 

Blanche. [Quickly.] Eichard! — that is, I don't 
know — William, or Tom, or Edward are all good 
names ; — don't you think so, pet ? 

Mrs. H. I think Eichard the nicest, of course, — 
and — ^and I am so much obliged to you, Blanche, for 
preferring my husband's name — that is a proof of 
your friendship which I appreciate as it deserves 
But to continue my questions — why were you 
smiling just now to yourself, and why were you so 
startled when I spoke to you ? 

Blanche. Because — because my thoughts were 
far, far away ; because I was plunged in those rosy 
dreams which come but once in a lifetime ; because. 
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Hettie, I was so happy. \Put8 her arms around Tier 
neck.] [Mrs. H. screams and hides her face in her 
hands.] What is the matter, Hettie ? 

Mrs. H. Oh, nothing, [Laughing^ What a goose I 
am to make such a fuss about a trifle 1 It was only- 
one of those horrid pins in your dress that pricked 
me. It is nothing, — oh, nothing at all, I assure you ! 
You were saying 

Blanche. Hettie, will you trust me so far? I 
can merely teU you that the only obstacle to my love 
is about to be removed. 

Mrs H. [-isicfe.] Are they going to jaurder me ? 
and does she tell me of it in cold blood ? 

Blanche. But you are not well, Hettie; I am sure 
you are not well. You must have hurt yourself very 
much — you look so strangely. 

Mrs. H. [Sinking on the sofa.] Yes, I am hurt — 
badly hurt. 

Blanche. Darling, let me go for your husband 

Mrs. H. [Violently^ No ! — forgive me, Blanche, I 
am not myself; quiet is all that I need. Leave me, 
dearest 1 We will resume this conversation on some 
more fitting occasion. 

Blanche. Can I do nothing for you ? 

Mrs. H. Send Bessie to me. [Exit Miss E., r. 
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Scene VIII. 
Mrs. Honeyman, Bessie. 

Mrs. H. [Starting to her feet,'] Oh 1 1 will be guilty 
of every perfidy rather than he should escape un- 
scathed. As to her — ^but how could she help loving 
him ! my husband ! [Bessie comes in from l. 

Bessie. Don't take on so, ma'am; they're not 
worth it, they're not 1 

Mrs. H. What shall I do, Bessie ? I am quite 
ready 

Bessie. Now you see, ma'am, this is my plan. 
Since you won't hear of the broomstick dressed up 
— though it does have a fine eflfect — why you must 
be satisfied with making believe, as the children say. 
Then here is that old pair of gloves, left, at the last 
party, and which the owner was ashamed to claim, 
and no wonder ! These we put with artistic care- 
lessness on the table, just where master will be sure 
to see them ; then just you make a parade of standing 
before that closet where his coats hang — ^look flurried 
like, and the thing's done ! But there he comes ; 
now's your time, ma'am. Keep up your spirit. 

[Exit^ L. 
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Scene IX. 
Mr. Hone yman from r. Mrs. Honeyman. 

Mr. H. [ilsicZe.] Now I suppose I'm in for a lecture 
— it is awkward not to be able to tell her. 

Mrs, H. [Smiling and flurried.^ Well, my dear, 
what have you been doing with yourself since 
dinner ? 

Mr. H. Dinner ! Why it is not more than twelve 
o'clock, and we dine at four. What are you thinking 
about, little wife ? 

Mrs. H. Oh of course — yes ! Can I do anything 
for you ? It is such a fine day, I should think you 
would like a walk. 

Mr. H. Fine day 1 It is raining fast ; but, as it 
happens, I have to go out. Just hand me my 
umbrella, dear — it is in that closet. 

Mrs, H, \8tartsi\ Oh no, dear, you are quite mis- 
taken. I saw your umbrella on the kitchen stove — 
it is not in the closet, I assure you. 

Mr. H. [LaugMng,^ On the stove ! Why, you 
mad little woman [feeling in his pockets] — where the 
deuce have I put my gloves ? I certainly thought — 
ah ! here is a pair. [Looks at them,'] Queer-looking 
customers these! Why, Hettie, these are not my 
gloves, are they ? [Puts them on, they are much too 
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large^ Look, Hettie ! [Laughs^ Whose concerns are 
these, do you know ? How the dickens did they get 
on this table ? 

Mrs. H. [Much agitated,^ Richard, dear Eichard, 
I don't know I I assure you I don't know 1 

Mr. H. Well, I do not suppose you do, my dear ; 
but what is the matter ? You seem agitated. Any- 
thing gone wrong ? Just let me get to that closet ; 
I must have my umbrella ; I am in a hurry. 

Mrs. H. [ScreamSy and throws herself in front of 
Aim.] You shall not ! — you shall not ! 

Mr. H. [Retreats and looks at his wife in amaze- 
ment.'] Are you mad, Hettie ? — or are you playing 
some dreadful joke on me ? Neither a very witty 
nor a very new one, I must say. [Throws down the 
gloves angrily.] I gave you credit for more good 
taste. 

Mrs. H. [Bursting into tears.] Oh, Eichard, 
Richard ! 

Mr. H. [Dragging her forward.] What is the 
meaning of this ? Tears ! Mystery ! Hettie, speak ! 
[A pause.] Tell me, once for all, that this is some 
stupid tomfoolery. No answer yet ? Are you the 
guileless loving girl whom I was so proud to make 
my wife ? or has this been a pretty part, acted to 
deceive me, by a — Madness ! 

Mrs. H. Let me go, sir ! Before accusing me, see 
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that your own conscience is clear. Oh ! it is easy 
to see who made the laws that govern mankind. 
If we forget, for one moment, the lessons so often 
preached to us — if we do not play the old hypocrite 
game of constant smiles and sweet good humour — 
if we ask the why and wherefore of things — if, 
maddened by neglect, by outrage, by the insult of 
acts if not of words, we seek elsewhere the love that 
is due to us from our husbands — then hear the hue 
and cry of the scandalized world ! But with you, 
the masters of the earth, the lawgivers of the world, 
how i? it ? You may abuse the trust so lovingly 
confided in you ; you may, under your wife's own 
eyes, seek and win another's love ; and if the wife 
do but complain, against whom does society raise 
the rod? Against him? Oh, no! Once more, 
against her, the complaining, impatient creature. 
She should try to win him back by gentleness ; she 
should hide her wrongs, and not trumpet them to 
the world. Oh, this is fine justice ! 

Mb. H. Hettie, there must be some terrible mis- 
take, some cruel misunderstanding here. You are 
not acting now ; those are real tears. Explain ! 

Mbs, H. I neither can nor will. 

Mb. H. Is that your last word ? 
Mbs H. My very last ! 
Mb. H. Good-bye, then. 
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Mrs. H. Good-bye ! 

Mr. H. \Moves towards the door, then returns.'] 
Hettie, I cannot believe my senses. All this is a 
bad dream. You, my wife, my darling, mixed np 
in some vulgar love affair I It is simply absurd. If 
you were to tell it me yourself I should scarcely 
believe it. Let me [Goes toward the closet. 

Mrs. H. [ Violently.'] Do not go there — I forbid it ! 

Mr. H. [Bowinff.] I have the honour to wish you 
good day, Mrs. Honeyman. [Exit^ r. 



Scene X. 
Mrs. Honeyman. 



Mrs. H. What have I gained? I thought it would 
be such a triuniiph to make him suffer too — a miser- 
able triumph! Oh, Kichard, Eichard! He does 
not hear me. Oh ! [TFeeps.] [Exit, l. 



Scene XI. 

Miss Elliot with telegram. 

Blanche. Oh, Hettie! Hettie, dear! She does not 
hear me. How dejected she looks ! What can have 
happened? I have been hunting everywhere for 
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Mr. Honeyman, who, it seems, has locked himself up 
in his study. Ah, well ! a lovers* quarrel, I suppose. 
I had better accustom myseK to such things. [Beads 
over tdeyram.] So he has been successful. Thanks 
to the influence of Mr. Honeyman and other friends, 
his merits have been acknowledged, and he has been 
chosen among all his competitors; and now my 
father, though he objected to plain Eichard Eyerson, 
will have no excuse for refusing Brigadier-General 
Eyerson as son-in-law. My dear, good Eichard ! ] 



Scene XII. 
Enter Mrs. Honeyman. 

Mrs. H. I heard it myself this time. 

Blanche. Oh, my dear Hettie ! 

Mrs. H. Your dear Hettie ! Wicked girl ! So 
you can stand there, with your assumption of in- 
nocence — stand before me, whom you have deceived, 
outraged — and not blush ! 

Blanche. Are you mad, Hettie ? Is it to me 
that you address such words ? 

Mrs. H. I am not mad ; though I wonder that 
your cruel duplicity has not driven me so. 

Blanche. K you will only listen to me with a 
little patience. 
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Mrs. H. Patience ! And you can talk to me of 
patience ! 

Blanche. It was not my fault, I assure you, 
Hettie. Eichard would not allow me to tell you — 

Mrs. H. I do not suppose he would, madam. It 
is not likely he would have me chosen as the confi- 
dant of his intrigue. 

Blanche. Intrigue! Whom is it you wish to 
insult, Mrs. Honeyman ? 

Mrs. H. Since you have insulted me in act, I feel 
myself at liberty to insult you in words, Miss EUiot 
— a weak and insufficient revenge, I allow. 

Blanche. But, Hettie, there must be some in- 
comprehensible mistake here. I assure you that it 
was quite against my will. 

Mrs. H. Poor, innocent, weak thing that you are ! 
carried away by the force of fascination. Oh ! your 
sight is hateful to me ! 

Blanche.. With all my desire to bring about an 
understanding, Mrs. Honeyman, it is impossible for 
me to listen to such language. I shall have to beg 
Mr. Honeyman to interfere. 

Mrs. H. a proper mediator, indeed ! W^hy, girl, 
you must be lost to all feeling of shame ! 

Blanche. How dare you ! how dare you speak to 
me in such a way ! — to me, your old school-friend — 
to me who was this moment going to you in all 
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confidence, to tell you of the happy issue of my love ! 
It is too cruel ! I cannot remain one hour longer 
under this roof. [CaZZs.] Bessie ! Bessie ! 



Scene XIII. 
Enter Bessie, running in from L. 

Blanche, Bessie, come with me quickly, and help 
me to pack, I. leave this place as soon as my things 
can be huddled together. Your mistress has insulted 
me, and she shall find that I am not one to be in- 
sulted with impunity. The time will come, Mrs. 
Honeyman, when you will bitterly repent your con- 
duct. Exit, R. 

Bessie. You look ill, ma'am ; you have allowed 
yourself to be too much put out by that fly-away 
miss. Not a step will I stir to pack up her traps. 
It won't hurt her to do a little work hersel£ 

Mrs. H. No, no, Bessie 1 you must go ; and mind 
you behave politely to her. She is going away, that 
is the main thing. 

Bessie. Well, ma'am, if you say so. [Exit^ r. 
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Scene XIV. 

Mrs. Honeyman, alone; then Mb. HoNEYMAN,/ro?n r. 

Mrs. H. My head bums so, I can hardly think. 
How did it all come about ? She did not seem over- 
whelmed by the sense of her guilt. And what was 
it she said about wanting to confide ? Oh, my head I 
my head 1 I think I have not strength enough now 
even to be angry. There, I hear Kichard's step! 
What shall I do ? I must appear calm. [Takes a 

hook^ 

Mr. Honeyman comes in. 

Mr H. [After a pause^ I am going, Hettie. I 
leave by the next train for Washington, You know 
my address there. I shall expect to receive a full 
explanation of this morning's events. If within a 
fortnight I do not receive such an explanation 

Mrs. H. What then, Mr. Honeyman ? 

Mr. H. Why, then I shall be forced to instruct 
my lawyer to make all arrangements necessary for 
a separation. Oh, Hettie, Hettie! how can you 
take such pains to break up the happiness of two 
beings, when a word, a look, would, I feel more and 
more convinced, clear away all suspicion ? 

Mrs. H. Am I the only one who should make 
explanations ? 

u 
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Mb. H. On my honour you are! Your vague 
accusations against me I do not even understand. 

Mrs. H. I have proofs — proofs — 

Mr. H. Of what? 

Mrs. H. I would not lower myself by speaking 
more explicitly. Do not let us prolong this painful 
interview ; we had better part. 

Mr. H. As you will; good-bye. 

Mrs. H. Good-bye. \He turns to go. She hides 
her face, sMinff.^ Oh, Richard, Eichard! [He stands 
irresolute^ 

Scene XV. 
Enter Miss Elliot and Bessie running from r. 

Blanche. [Excitedly^ I can explain everything 
now. Mr. Honeyman — Hettie, Hettie dear ! 

Bessie. Yea, ma'am ; everything was turned wrong 
side out and now it's turned right side out again, and 
Richard was not Richard at all but somebody else— 
and please ma'am I never will try to imitate the 
folks at the theatre, no — that I won't — ^never more I 

Mrs. H. 1 But explain 

Mr. H. j I do not understand. 

Blanche. Hettie ! you dear, foolish, jealous, little 
wife you ! How could you be so unjust to us, and 
especially so unjust to yourself? Perhaps it will 
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make things clearer to you when I say that I am 
engaged to Bichard Kyerson, who has just been 
named Brigadier-General in the United States army. 
I have been more or less in love with him ever since 
the war broke out, but I could not openly engage 
myself before, on account of my father's foolish pre- 
judices. I wanted to tell you all about it a long 
time ago, but Eichard objected so strongly to it that 
I yielded the point. Now do you understand, dear, 
that my conferences with your husband related to 
the wire-pulling at the War OflSce in Washington, 
which has ended so fortunately for us ? Now do you 
understand that the Bichard of my dreams was not 
your Bichard at all, but my very own ? What, pet ? 
did you think I could satisfy myself with half a 
man? 

Mrs. H. Oh, Blanche ! how can you ever forgive 
me. What shall I say ? 

Blanche. Just nothing at all — ^let this short mis- 
understanding so cement our friendship, that it may 
prove a constant reproach to those who scoff at bread- 
and-butter affection. 

Mr. H. Hettie, if I wait much longer I shall be 
late for the train. 

Mrs. H. Bichard, I scarcely know how to find 
words. [Crosses over. 

Bessie. Never mind, ma'am, 111 find them for 
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you. You see, Mr. Honey man, sir, my mistress was 
very miserable, and I saw it, and thinking to make 
things better, I just made them worse. It did not 
turn out at all as at the theatre! Well, I told 
missus that the best way to make things square 
again, was to make you as jealous as she was herself, 
and there you understand, sir, the gloves came in. 
I wanted most particular to dress up the broomstick, 
but missus didn't take to the idea, so she just made 
believe, and she did it pretty well considering — ^I 
don't mind confessing that I was behind the door, 
there — and so, sir, that's all about it, and if you 
blame anybody blame me ; for I can bear it, having 
good shoulders of my own. [Cv/rtseys^ 

Mr. H. Since it has all turned out well, Bessie, 1 
uhall not scold you — wherein you see the moral of 
success, only do not repeat the experiment. Well, 
little wife, is peace to be restored ? 

Mks. H. Oh, Richard ! I was so miserable, I did 
not know what I was doing. 

Mr. H. Of course not — but now as this is the time 

for good resolutions, I for my part promise not to 

read the newspaper at breakfast ; and for your part, 

my dear, pray never create another Skeleton in the 

Closet. 

Cwrtain falls. 
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10s. 6d. 

— Fairy Tales, with Illustrations in Colours by E. V. B. 

Royal 4to. cloth, x/. 5^. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-EngUsh Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Royal 8vo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price iSs. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by thefulness of its Quotations, the including in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the Derivative is classical or other- 
wise, the exactness of the^References to the Original Authors, and by the 
price. 

" The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced 
student.*'— -S/eciai(fr. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and C3j:^."—Ath€naum. 



n 
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Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 

edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New edition, revised b>- 
JoHN Times, ss. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 8vo.- 

i/. 5*. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial, Vol. I. i/. lis. 6d, 

Audubon. A Memoir of John James Audubon, the Naturalist,, 
edited by Robert Buchanan, with portrait, and edition. 8vo. 15J. 

Australian Tales, by the ** Old Boomerang." PostSvo. 5^. 



ALDWIN (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo'. 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition^ 
8 vols. 8vo. 4/. idy. 

History of America, Vol. IX. 8vo. I2j. 




Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. &r. (>d. 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christie 
anity in the 19th Century. lamo. 7^. dd. 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown 8vo. 

Fancy boards. 2J. 6d. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price af. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself , printed at the Chiswick Press^ 
bound by Burtiy flexible cloth extra, gitt leaz>eSy with silk Headbands 
and Registers. 

* The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 
De Joinville's St. Louis, King of France. 
The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Four Leaves. ByEDOUARDLABOULLAYE. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By- William Beckfordu 






List of Publications, 



The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. Morley. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 
Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne, 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
St. Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
by P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

A sititable Case containing 12 volumes, Price 315. 6d. ; or the Case serrate, 

price 3*. td. 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 

"The present series — takine its name from the opening volume, which 
contained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach 
-will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volumes contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— Pall Mall Gazette, " We have here two more volumes of the series 
appropriately called the * Bayard,' as they certainly are * sans reproche.* 
()f convenient size, with clear typography and tasteful binding, we know 
no other little volumes which malce such good gift-books for persons of 
mature ap^e." — Examiner. " St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by JoinviUe, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teach us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and gives us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human nature in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

in z vol. i2mo. 2s. txi. 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Sermons Selected. i2mo. 

•^— Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 

Crown 8vo. ts. 



• (Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. x/* x.r. 

Bees and Beekeeping. By the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions. 2s. 6d. 

Bell (Rev. CD.) Faith in Earnest. iSmo. is. 6d, 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Tost 8vo. 
7*. 6d, 

— --— How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 
Eating. Post Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

Adventures.) 

Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The following Editions are now ready : — 

s. d. 
No. z. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. cloth limp o 6 
No. I. B ditto roan limp, red edg^es ..10 

No. I. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..20 

No. 3. Second-size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp .. to 
No. 2. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . 20 

No. 2. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..30 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges ..26 
No. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..36 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..56 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown Svo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges ..66 

No. 5. Crown 8vo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately x 6 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

%* A liberal allowance is made to Clergymen introducing 

the Hymnal. 

The Book op Common Prayer, bound with The Hymnal Com- 
panion. 33mo. cloth, gd. And in various superior bindings. 
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Bigelow (John) France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8yo. 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8vo. 2/. 5*. 

(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. is. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. izf. 



Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 



7^ . 6</. 



8vo. idf. 



Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



Svo. i6f. 



Travelling' in Spain. Guide Book Edition. i2mo. 



2J. 6^. 

'■ — The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 

Places. ICO Illustrations by Gustave Dore, Royal Svo. x&r. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 
8vo. dr. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale . . . . ' Loraa Doone' is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the public." — Saturday 
Review. 



' Cradock Nowell. 2nd and cheaper edition, df. 

[/« the Press. 

Clara Vaughan. \In the press, 

' Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4^. 6d, 

Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 3J. 6d, 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fcp. is. 6d. 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. Svo. idr. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. Svo. 12s. 6d, 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. cloth. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

32mo. cloth. Zd. ; bound xs. And in various bindinj^s. 
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Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^-. 6d. 

on Great Hunting Grounds. 5^. 

Allcott's Old Fashioned Girl. 3^. 6</. 

Little Women. 3J. 6d. 

Little Men. y. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5^. 

Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 

Blackmore's Loma Doone. dr. 

Changed Cross (The). 2s. td. 

Child's Play. js. 6d. 

Christ in Song. ^r. 

Craik (Mrs.) Little Sunshine's Holiday, ^s. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4^. 

Dana's Two Years before the Mast. ts. 

Erkman-Chatrian's, The Forest House. 3^. €d. 

Faith Gartney. y. 6d. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 300 Illustrations. 21s. 

Franc's Emily's Choice. 5J. 

Marian. 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5^. 

Vermont Vale. y. 



Minnie's Mission. 4J. 

Gayvtrorthys (The). 3^. 6d. 
Gentle Life, (Queen Edition). 10s. 6d. 
Gentle Life Series. (3'« Alphabet). 
Glover's Light of the Word. us. td. 
Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6;. 
Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre, y. td. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs, ioj. dd. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. xos. 6d. 

»» l» »» Of. 

Kingston's Ben Burton. 3^.6^. 

Kennan's Tent Life. dr. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. 4^. 6d. 

Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (.S*^^ A1phabet.> 

Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. dr. 

Parisian Family. 5J. 

Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5s. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny. 3J. ed. 

Old Town Folks. Cloth extra dr. and 2J. 6d^ 

Minister's Wooing. 5^. ; boards, is. 6d. 

Pearl of Orr*s Island. 5*. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued. 
Tauchnitz's German Authors. {See Tauchnitz.) 
Twenty Years Ago. \s. 
Under the Blue Sky. 'js. td. 
Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. {See Alphabet.) 

Bowen (Francis) Principles of Political Economy. 

8vo. 14J. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

Seen. 8vo. 14J. 

Boynton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 

with Illustrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo. 2 vols. 2/. 

Bremer (Predrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown Svo. xos, 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. 6j-. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 
of. i/. 

Browne Q. R. Adventures in the Apache Country. Post 
Svo. &r. 6d. 

Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land : or. Expeditions and Explorations round Birmingham^ Wolver- 
hampton, «c By Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. Post 
Svo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to John O'Groat's, and from 



London to the Land's End and Back. With Notes by the Way. 
By Elihu Burritt. Two vols. Price 6s. each, with Illustrations. 

The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. 



Fcp. Svo. cloth, 6s. 
Burroughs (John), See Wake Robin. 
Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes : a Journal 

of Siberian Travel. Svo. lar. 6d?. 

Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post Svo. 7^. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3J. 6d. 

Character of Jesus. 6d, 

The New Life. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d, 
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HANGED Cross (The) and other Religious Poems, 

2J. (id. 

Child's Play, with i6 coloured drawings by E. V. B- 
An entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 
7*. td. 

Child (F. J.) English and Scotch Ballads. A new edition^ 

revised by the editor. 8 vols. fq;). xl. Zs, 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 'New Editions. Illus^ 




Taylc 
Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. each ; mor. loj. t>€L 

Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. | Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. ' 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Milton's TAllegro. 

Cunoall's Elizabethan Poetry. Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Villaee. Tennyson's May Ouecn. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Weir's Poetry of Nature. 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 

with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown Svo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. 5*. 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photographic 
Illustrations. 3/. 3J. 

Classified Catalogue of School, College, Technical, and 
General Educational Works in use in Great Britain, arranged 
according to subjects. In i vol. Svo, 3^. td. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. Svo. I2J". 

Coleridge (Sir J. D.) On Convents. Svo. boards, 5^. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. Svo. x\s. 

Cradock No well. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.), Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming Vol. !• 

of the John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. Small post Svo. 4^. 

■ (Georg^ana M.) The Cousin from India, forming 
Vol. 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post Svo. 4y. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2IJ. 



Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 

Illustrations. Svo. i/. is. 

Cronise (Titus F.) The Natural Wealth of California, 

comprising Early History^ Geographer, Climate, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Mines, Manufactures, Railroads, Statistics, &c. &c. Imp. Svo. i/. 5J. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). i6mo. boards. . is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
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ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, FamilieSi and Colleges, with, 
numerous Illustrations. 7^. dd. 

Dana ( ) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty- 
four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions. i2mo. 6f. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 

Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. 7^. dd. 
Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Seventh Edition- 

3 vols. i/. II J. 6d. 

Dawson (Professor) Archaia. Post 8vo. 6j. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 

more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c. Royal Svo. cloth, 
extra, i/. 5^. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by E. V. B. 

Med. 4to. il. IIS. 6d. 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

Svo. 2/. 2S. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 

Illustrations and Photographs. Svo. i2f. 6d. 

Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Tanning. Royal Svo. i/. los. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 



Svo. x/. IS. 




NGLISH Catalogue (The), 1835 to 1863, Amal- 
gamating the London and the British Catalogues. Med. Svo. 
nalf-morocco. 2/. 5^. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6d. 



each ; 1866, 1867, 1S68, ss. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 



Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6s. 

Brckmann - Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's 

Lovers. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 
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AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 
"The Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, ys. 6^. 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 

Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. 21s. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 

IS. 

Fletcher (Rev. J. C.) and Kidder (Rev. D. P.) Brazil and 
the Brazilians. New Edition, with 150 Illustrations and supplemen- 
tary matter. 8vo. i&r. 

Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 

I vol. small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5s. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece. 5*. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 5^. 

Vermot Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5^. 

Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., mth Frontis- 




piece. 4^. 
Friswell (J. H.) Familiar Words, 2nd Edition, dr. 

Other People's Windows. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. 11s. 6d, 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 

Life. Small post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. 

xos. 6d, 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6^. each; 
or in calf extra, price los, 6d, 

I. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. A 
little compendium of cheerful philosophy." — Daily News. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
^ons^.** "-Chambers journal. 
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II. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy 
idea. ' ' — Morning Post. 

III. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the " De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

"Evinces independent scholarship, and a profound feeling for the 
original." — Nonconformist . 

' Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated LotuLon News. 

IV. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
lar:ged Edition. 

"The mast extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with." — 
Notes and Queries. 

"Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers." — Exa- 
miner, 

V. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 

Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

^ " We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor." — Illustrated 
Times. 

VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, js. 6d. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 



VII. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

"There 
some measure 



: is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
sure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

VIIL 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for having rendered their treasures available to the general reader. " — 
Obserz'cr. 

B 
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IX. 

The Silent Hour: E88a3r8, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of " The Gentle Life." Second Edition. 

" All who possess the ' Gentle Life ' should own this volume." — 
Standard. 

X. 

Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

*' The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition to 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious Eng^Iish 
literature. To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 
before us as a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

XI. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amused." — Morning Post. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Prew. su. td. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. ^x. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. u. 6</. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 

i8mo. 2J. dd. 

Goethe's Faust. With lUostrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 

Price \os. td. 

GoufFi^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^, 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club ; translated and adapted for 
English use by Alphonse Gouffe, head pastrycook to Ho^ Majesty the 
Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with i6x woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. 2/. is. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound. lor. (>d. 

" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — PaU Mall Gazette. 



The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Ssrrups, Liqueurs de FamiUe, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. By Jules Gouffe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother Alphonse Gouffe, 
Head Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
*' The Ro3^ Cookery Book.^ i voL royal 8vo., containing upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations, xos. 6d, 



i 
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<Jough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
John B. Gough. 8vo. Cloth, i2j. 

Orant, General, Life of. 8vo. I2j. 

<juizot*s History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. In Parts, zr. each (to be completed 
in about twenty parts). 

Cruyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. ^s. (>d. 

Method of Prayer. Foolscap, is. 



ALL (E. H,) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrants and Settlers in America. ^ With a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, is. , 

liarrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. 63^. 

liarrington^s Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. 5*. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 

East. New Edition. Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, i/. is. 

-Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. 10s. 6di 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar S^a." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, 6s. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, with Biographical Introduction (Bayard Series). 

Healy (M.) Shadow and Substance. A Novel. 3 Vols. 

il. lis. 6d. 

The Home Theatre. Small post 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. 10s. 6d. 

** A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 
useful companion to those who, when a quotation is aptly made, like to 
trace it to its source, to dwell on the minutiae of its application, and to 
ilnd it illustrated wiui choice parallel passages from English and Latin 
authors. " — Times. 

" A book well worth adding to one's library." — Saturday Review. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of * Gilbert Ru^e.* 3 Vols- 

i/. iu.6d. 
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Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. WitB 

upwards of loo Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bounds 
^s. td. 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gay\vorthys." New Edition. 

Hoge— Blind Bartimaeus. Popular edition. \s. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

2 vols. idr. 

' (Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, u. 6^?. ; cloth, 2j. 



Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. \s. ; IIIus- 

trated edition, 3^. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3J-. 6d, 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. ys, 6d. 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is. 6d^ 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Healy. Small post 8vo. 

3J. 6d. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 

Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. cloth. Ss, (xi. 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards^ 
2J. ; cloth, 2f. td. ; Illustrated Edition, lof. td. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers, s vols. 8vo. i&r. 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. dd, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

3*. td. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 

IcCj a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post 8vo. 3^. ^« 

LLUSTRATED BOOKS, suitable for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Wedding Presents. (The full titles of 
which will be found in the Alphabet.) 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 3/. loj. 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. ioj. td. 
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Illustrated Books, continued. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 31^. (id. 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
Favourite English Poems. 21J. 
, The Abbey and Palace of Westminster. 5/. 5J. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 7^'. 6</. 
Blackburn's Art in the Mountains. 12;. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. (xL 

Normandy Picturesque. i6j. 

Travelling in Spain. x6f . 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, &c. \^s, 6d. 
Duplessis* Wonders of Engraving. 12;. 6d. 
Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture. 12^-. 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. i2f. (>d. , 

Wonders of European Art. i2f. 6d. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making izs. 6d. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. xZs. 

Couffe's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 

Ditto. Popular edition, ros. td. 

Book of Preserves, xos. 6d. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated editidn. 7*. 6d. 
Christian Lyrics. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13^. 6d. 
Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. 21^. 

Historic Devices, &c. 21J. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 25;. 
Dream Book, by E. V. B. 21*. 6d. 
Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14J. 
Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. -61. dr. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last 20 years. 8vo. Half-morocco, i/. 6s, 

In the Tropics. Post 8vo. 6^. 
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ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post. 3^. 6d, 




AVANAGH'S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 
8vo. i/. IS. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 
Wm. Brady. 8vo. 16s. 
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Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition, dr. 

* 

"We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining^ 
volumes of travel that has appeared of late years." — Atkemxum. 

" We hold our breath as ne details some hair-brea&lth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over incidents full of humour. — 
S^ctator. 

Journey through the Caucasian Mountains. 8vo. 

cloth. \In the prvss^ 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law^^ 

nth edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 4/. xor. 

Kilmeney, by Wm. Black. 3 vols. 3U. 6^. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at: 

Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3X. fxL 




ANG (J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. I2j. 
Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide.. 

Post 8vo. or. 6</. 

Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 
War. 8vo. x6*. 

Like unto Christ. A new translation of the " De Imitatione- 
Christi/' usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. Second Edition, (a. 

Little Gerty, by the author of " The Lamplighter. Fcap. doT^ 

Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 32010. \s. 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Cheaper- 
Edition. 5f. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe^ 

New Edition. 8vo. cloth, i/. xs. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post 8vo- 

7^ . td. 



Practical Astronomy* 8vo. &r. 



Loma Doone. See Blackmore. 

Lost amid the Fogs : Sketches of Life in NewfoundlandL 

By Lieut.-Col. R. B. McCrea. Svo. lof. td. 
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Low's Copsrright Cheap Editions of American Authors^ 
comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with 
their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter." 

2. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 

3. The Minister's Wooing. BytheAuthorof" Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodge. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabeth Phelps. 

xo. An Old- Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

11. Faith Gartney. 

12. Stowe's Old Town Folks. 2j. 6d. ; cloth, 3^. 

13. Low^ell's Study Windowrs. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

Each volume complete in itself, price w. 6d. enamelled flexible cover ; 
•2S. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwarded regularly. Subscription 2S. 6d. per annum. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books, is, each : — 

The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 

Who is He ? 

The Little Preacher. 

The Boy Missionary. 

Low (Sampson, Jun.) The Charities of London. A Guide 

to 750 Institutions. New Edition. 5^. 

Handbook to the Charities of London, for the year 



' 1867. IS. 6d. 
Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. 8vo. 

cloth. 14J. 



Ljrra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 
and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Cleve- 
land. 



uranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Cli 
>, D.D., author of the " Milton Concordance." i8mo. 4s. 6d. 




&C. IS. 



ACGREGOR (John, M. A.) " Rob Roy " on the 

Baltic. Third Edition, small post, 8vo. is. 

A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy " 

Canoe. Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. ar. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with plans, 
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Macgregor (John M. A.) The Voyage Alone in the Ya^vl 
*' Rob Roy." Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 5*, 

Mackay (Dr.) Under the Blue Sky. Open-air Studies of 

Men and Nature. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 7^. 6^. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. 7.r. 6^. 

^— Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 
guage. 8vo. &r. 6</. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal 8vo. 

X'ZS. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2j. 6^. 



Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. 8vo. 14$*. 

Origin and History of the English Languag^e. 



8vo. i6j. 

Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. idr. 



Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

McCrea (Col.) Lost amid the Fogs. 8vo. ioj. td. 
Queer Things of the Service. [/« the press. 

McMtillen^s History of Canada. 8vo. i6j^. 
Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15J. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Cleveland. New Edition. 8vo. \%s. ; morocco i/. u. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 



John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 410. handsomely bound. 
3/. xgj. dd. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 

Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31^. dd. 
Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 
Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. 8vo. lor. (xi. 
My Summer in a Garden. See Warner. 
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E W Testament. The Authorized English Version ; 
with the various Readings from the most celebrated Manu- 
scripts, including the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alex- 
andrian MSS., in English. With Notes by the Editor, Dr. 
TiscHENDORF. The whole revised and carefully collected 
for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. Cloth flexible, 
gilt edges, 2J. td. ; cheaper style, 2f . ; or sewed, zs. 6d. 

N orris (T.) American Fish Culture. 6j-. 6d, 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butler, is. 




LD Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. 
RoBBiNS. With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 3^. 6d. 




ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of xoo Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo. 1/. is. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently 
valuable, always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 



l/. IS. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Theophilus Parsons. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizot De 
Witt; by Author of "John Halifax." Fcap. 5J. 

" The feeling of the story is so good, the characters are so cleariy 
marked, there is such freshness and truth to nature in the simple inci- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to page without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privilegje permitted sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrative." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Parton (J.) Smoking and Drinking. 3^. 6d, 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water- Colour Draw- 
ings by Elijah Walton. Chrolno-lithographed by J. H. Lowes, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.G.S. Folio, 
half-morocco, with 21 large Plates. Original subscription, 8 guineas. A 
very limited edition only now issued. Price 6 guineas. 
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Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 321110. \s, ; dd* ; 4//. 



Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sewed, \s, td. 



cloth, 2S. 

Hedged In. i2ino. Sewed, u. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 

Silent Partner. 5^, 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

i/. ixs. 6d. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3J. 



«< < 



Plutarch's Lives ' will yet be read by thousands, and in the version 
of Mr. Clough." — Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Clough's ^ork is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it^will 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of *' Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3^. 

Poe (E. A.) The Poetical Works of. Illustrated by eminent 
Artists. An .entirely New Edition. Small 4to. los. 6d. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Post 8vo. Ss,; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Poor (H. 'V.) Manual of the Railroads of the United 

States for 1868-9; Showing their Mileage, Stocks, BondSj Cost, 
Earnings, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
I vol. 8vo. 16*. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Beuve. 

i2mo. 6r. 6d. 

Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Poreien Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work publi^ed in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad^ with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the ist and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8j-. per annum. 



ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 
son. With Leigh Hunt's Critical Essays and Notes : and 
Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Nairn 
(Bayard Series). 2J. 6d, 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of. 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luyster. With 
Portrait Crown 8vo. 7*. (>d. 

Red Cross Knight (The). ^^-^ Spenser. 

Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 
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Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in 1869, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See ** Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." 5*. 




AUZAY, (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Numer- 

ous illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. td. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord 
Lytton. With 43 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. 1^, 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics. Post 8vo. \os. 6d. 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure.of Damages. 8vo» 

il. i8f. 

Shadow and Substance. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. See Healy (M). 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard- 
Staunton ; with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
" Choice Series." 5*. 

Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 

edited, with notes, by the author of " Gentle Life," 7*. 6d. Large paper 
edition. i2f. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6*. 

Silent Partner. See Phelps. 

Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. i/. \s. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language. 10s. 6d, 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. is. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth ^ 

21 J. ; half roan, 22s. 
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Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beautifully 

printed in colours. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 5f . 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition, xamo. 8j. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, illustrated -w-ith 12 original 

drawings in facsimile. 4to. i/. 5^. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Steele, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, ffi. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. i2mo. .v. dd. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F. 
Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 55. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5j. 

•St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by John Harrington. Imp. 410. 

5tory without an End, from the German of Carove, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 410. with 15 exquisite drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water colours, 
and numerous other illustrations. \is, ; morocco, i7. \s. 



square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2j. 6^. 

of the Great March, a Diary of General Sherman's 

Campaign through Georgia and the Carolinas. Numerous illustrations. 
1 2 mo. cloth, 7 J. dd. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3^.6^/. 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 4$-. dd, 

House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, \s. ; cloth 

extra, 2^. 6^. 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is, ; library edition, 4?. dd, 

Men of our Times, with portrait. 8vo. \2s. 6d, 

Minister's Wooing. 5^. ; copyright series, is. 6d, ; 



cloth, as. 

Old Town Folk. 2s, 6d, 



" This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

" A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than a 
mere novel — we mean that it is worth thoughtful people's reading. . . 
It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the reading." — Literary 
Churchman. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Pink and White Tyranny. Small 

post 8vo. 3*. dd. 

— ' Queer Little People, ij. ; cloth, is. 



Religious Poems ; with illustrations. y> 6^. 

Chimney Corner. \s, ; cloth, is. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. 5^-. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s, 

(Professor Calvin E») The Origin and History of 

the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. 8f. 6d. 

STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8vo. xl. 1 1 J. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 

8vo. xl. I If. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchange^ 
Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. Svo. xl. 11s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in reeard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions., 
and Judgments. 6th Edition. Svo. xl. xzs. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History'- 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition ; 
by E. H. Bennett. Svo. i/. ixs. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. Svo. xl. xxs. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By Willi AJki 
W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 3/. 3J. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkins. Svo. xl. xxs. td. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts of 
Equity of England and America. 7th Edition. Svo. xl. xxs. td. 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and Americ?. gth Edition. 3/. 3J. 
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Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 
Post 8vo. 6f. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 

"The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. id. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3^. 6^. 



AUCHNITZ'S En^Ush Editions of German 

Authors. ^ Each volume cloth flexible, 2^. ; or sewed, u. 6</. 
The following are now ready : — 

I. On the Heights. By B. Aubrbacm. 3 vols. 
a. In the Year '13. By Fritz Reuter. i vol. 

3. Faust. By Goethe, i vol. 

4. Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqud. 1 vol. 

5. Lr'Arrabiata. By Paul Hevse. i vol. 

6. The Princess, and other Tales. By Heinrich Zschokke. i voL 

7. Lessing^'s Nathan the Wise. 

8. Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 
g. Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

10. Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
iz. Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 

12. Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hevse. By Arthur Milman. 

13. The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hevse. 

14. Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

15. Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jean Paul Richter. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

\s. ; cloth, If. (>d. ; roan, 2s. 

French and English. Paper is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, ; 

roan, 2s. 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2j. ; 



roan, 2J. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is,6d. ; cloth, 2s.; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2J. ; gilt, 2s, 6d, See New 



Testament. 

Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of "Views Afoot." 2 vols, post Svo. x6s. 



Story of Kennett. 2 vols. idr. 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. 4;. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post Svo. *js. 6d. 

Northern Europe. Post Svo. Cloth, Sr. 6d. 
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Taylor (Bayard). Egypt and Central Africa. *js, 6d, 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7j. 6(/. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. los. (>d. 



Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. 6^. ; cloth, 2j. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown 8 vo. See "Choice Series." 5J. 

Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

^ — Illustrations. 2 vols, il, ml 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by ci^l action, for these 
wrongs. 8vo. i/. lox. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, writh Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 
nature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5*. 



NDER the Blue Sky. See Mackay. 
Under, the Palms. See Steele. 





ANDENHOFF*S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. y. 6d. 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5/. 

Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

"The Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
ift view," " Spectator," &c. 6j. 

Vauz (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8vo. is-r. 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 



other illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

— Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 

Demy Svo. xm. 6d. 



